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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTORY 

I.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  HYMNS.  The  influence  of 
hymn  singing  upon  the  Christian  church  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  t4w-w:  seeming  importance.  Christianity 
inherited  the  custom  of  singing  from  the  religion  from 
whioh  it  sprang,  and  it  has  ever  been  distinctive  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  By  a hymn  the  non- 
Christian  was  caused  to  stop  and  listen.  More  hymns 
kept  him  listening.  Uymns  implanted  Christian  dogmas 
in  his  mind  while  he  was  conscious  only  of  pleasurable 
enjoyment;  hymns  created  the  emotional  circumstance 
whioh  caused  him  to  embrace  Christianity;  they  were  his 
battle  cry  in  war,  his  solace  in  solitude,  hi9  refrain 
with  the  multitude  in  praise  of  his  God,  and  the  accompa- 
niment of  his  prayer.  With  hymns  he  worshipped  in  the 
midst  of  his  highest  joy,  and  in  hymns  he  found  healing 
balm  for  his  deepest  sorrow.  Hymns  were  sung  at  the 

Y> 

baptism  of  his  children;  hymns  enhanced  the  joy  of  tb^rs: 
wedding  hour,  and  hymns  gave  assurance  at  the  death  bed, 
or  were  the  shout  of  victory  at  the  stake. 

Today  our  church  services  are  occupied  from  a foruth 
to  a half  of  the  time  with  music.  Hymn  singing  occupies 
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several  minutes  of  each  hour  of  worship;  one 
standard  of  the  vitality  of  a church  service  is  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  congregational  singing.  It 
is  chicly  in  the  hymn-singing  that  the  congregation 
may  take  an  active  part  in  worship.  In  some  churches 
it  is  the  only  way. 

The  hymn-book  is,  next  to  the  Bible  itself, 
the  most  important  book  for  Christians.  It  receives 
attention  which  the  Bible  does  not  receive.  In  these 
days  people  read  hymns  more  than  they  do  Scripture  in 
the  cases  of  many  people.  They  often  oan  quote  or 
paraphrase  more  hymns  than  Scripture.  Their  beliefs 
have  been  set  by  the  teachings  of  certain  hymns. 

They  make  judgements  of  churches  on  the  basis  of 
the  hymns  that  are  sung,  and  the  way  they  are  sung; 
ministers  are  individuals,  and  will  change;  the  hymns 
more  nearly  reflect  the  real  mood  of  the  congregation. 

Hymns  are  full  of  meaning,  swift,  comprehensive, 
vital,  well-expressed.  Hymns  are  not  pedestrians, 
trudging  wearily  on  foot,  as  the  spoken  word  has 
always  done  and  must  continue  to  do;  hymns  are 
winged  spirits,  flying  swiftly  on  the  wings  of 
music  and  poetry,  from  hand,  to  head,  to  heart. 

At  its  best,  hymn-singing  is  the  quickest  and 
most  potent  implement  which  the  church  possesses. 
Through  hymns  an  individual  can  be  brought  from 
lethargy  to  eager  interest  and  anxious  endeavor. 
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By  hymns  a whole  multitude  of  conglomerate  people  may 
be  united  into  a homogeneous  body.  By  hymns  a Reformation 
is  carried  on,  and  by  hymns  a Methodism  is  created. 

II.  THE  PURPOSE  OP  THIS  STUDY.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  find  out  the  trends  of  the  hymnody  of  the 
present  day.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  approach  the 
question  with  an  open  mind,  and  so  far  as  possible  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  present- 
day  hymnody. 

Hymnody  today  is  in  a state  of  flux.  Practices 
oscillate  between  antiquated  and  ultra-modern  forms. 
Reactionaries  are  clinging  to  the  old,  often  purely 
because  of  blind  faith  in  antiquity.  Others  are  broad- 
ening the  hymn  definition,  and  are  giving  the  people  a 
much  wider  variety  of  religious  lyrics,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  searching  into  the  old  hymnody,  and  giving 
it  renewed  life  and  new  meaning. 

Religious  thought  and  practices  are  likewise  in  a 
state  of  change.  This  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
unsettled  state  of  hymnody.  Humanism  and  the  social 
gospel  are  threatening  to  capture  the  thought  of  the 
country,  while  a new  psychology  seems  to  be  challeng- 
ing the  the  foundations  of  religion  and  ethics.  Another 
stream  of  quite  modern  thought  is  examining  the  foundations 
of  modern  thought,  and  declaring  them  real  and  very  stable. 
It  is  only  the  outer  covering  of  the  foundations  that  is 
no  longer  useful;  the  new  psychology,  they  say,  and  the 
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and  the  new  social  systems,  are  but  variations  of  older 
and  quite  fundemental  knowledge,  and  while  they  seem  to 
be  quite  different,  they  will  soon  be  found  asserting  the 
same  basic  truths  of  religion  and  conduct  which  are  at 
the  heart  of  Christianity.  Different  from  either 

of  these,  yet  not  a unit  in  itself,  is  the  thought  of 
the  so-called  ^flundementalists ."  Salvation  for  them  rests 
in  a return  to  something.  For  some  it  is  emotional  experience 
for  others  is  creed,  or  self-denial,  or  belief,  or  forms,  or 
service . 

It  is  hard  to  think  and  live  at  a time  like  this,  but 
it  is  thrilling.  The  hymnologist  must  accept  his  share 
of  apathy,  cynicism  and  open  attack.  Through  it  all  he 
rests  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  throughout  a long  history 
the  hymns  of  the  church  have  never  failed  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  those  in  need.  He  sees  the  hymn-hook  stabilizing 
the  whole  of  Christian  life  and  thought,  to  its  outmost 
fringes.  He  listens  to  all  denominations,  sects  and 
dissenters,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  they  join  in  the 
singing  of  the  great  hymns  of  the  church;  he  even  hears  the 
strain  from  the  lips  of  the  4ew,  and  the  adherents  of 
other  religions.  Surely  here  is  a great  stabilizing 
power. 

So  the  hymnologist  revalues  the  old  hymns,  evaluates 
the  new,  and  sets  himself  to  exploring  the  uncharted  land 
of  song  which  lies  before  him  in  the  future.  He  rests 
confident  that  if  he  and  his  contemporaries  do  their  work 
well  the  church  will  emerge  from  its  present  state  singing 
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a greater  hymn  of  victory  than  the  lips  of  men  have 
yet  uttered. 

Books  about  hymns  and  in  the  general  field  of 
hymnology  and  church  music  are  many.  However,  there  are 
very  few  that  are  of  value  in  indicating  the  trends  of  the 
present  century,  Quite  helpful  are  suggestions  found  in 
hooks  on  worship  and  current  religious  practices;  here 
sometimes  in  a paragraph  or  sentence  will  be  found  some  very 
helpful  suggestions,1 2 

III.  DEFINITIONS  AND  DELIMITATIONS.  "Be  not  drunk 

with  wine,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "but  be  filled  with  the 

spirit;  speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 

spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart 
2 

to  the  Lord."  This  passage  has  no  doubt  influenced 

the  divisions  of  religious  music  many  times  during  the 
centuries.  The  three  classes  , , \j^A\JOi$)  < a- 1 

fpr  euyM.  T I probably  meant  for  the  writer 

about  what  we  would  mean  by  the  words  Psalms,  Canticles, 

(other  songs  of  scripture),  and  Hymns.  But  in  general  use 

1.  For  his  knowledge  of  Christian  hymnody  and  hymnology 
the  writer  is  indebted  beyond  what  he  can  express  to  Professor 
H. Augustine  Smith,  to  his  lectures  and  to  his  books.  Much 
of  the  information  and  viewpoint  of  this  paper  are  from  him. 
Many  other  things  however  are  the  writer's  individual 
opinion  and  observation,  and  Professor  Smith  is  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  these. 


2.  Ephesians  5:18-19 
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it  is  not  so.  The  first  two  words  have  been  transliterated 
into  English.  Psalms  is  used  to  refer  to  the  book  of 
Psalms,  as  it  did  for  Paul.  But  Hymns  means  not  canticles, 
but  more  nearly  the  type  of  lyric  to  which  Paul  refers  as 
”spiritual  songs,”  and  which  may  be  said  to  parallell 
somewhat  our  standard  hymns.  Spiritual  songs  means 
simply  hymns,  or  it  is  taken  by  some  to  refer  to  the 
lower  type  of  religious  song,  such  as  ’’gospel  songs.” 

And  as  the  Greek  adjective,  with  its  other  forms  of  the 
work,  might  vary  in  meaning  from  wind,  through  breath. 
feeling . and  life . to  spirit  or  spiritual . so  the 
tendency  has  been  to  let  ’’spiritual  songs”  cover  a 
multitude  of  meanings. 

Hymnology,  if  it  is  ever  to  oe  at  all  comprehensive, 
must  cover  the  whole  field  of  church  singing.  Particularly 
must  it  cover  all  congregational  singing.  Hymnody  ought 
to  be  that  whole  body  of  literature  which  congregations 
sing.  In  actual  practice,  however,  it  has  been  made 
something  less  than  that.  .That  body  of  congregational 
songs  which  has  been  included  above  as  ’’spiritual  songs” 
is  generally  excluded.  Its  literary  and  musical  (and 
often  ecclesiastical)  standing  have  been  such  as  to 
bar  it  from  serious  consideration.  However,  this  type 
of  song  has  a tremendous  bearing  upon  the  church,  its 
thought  and  life,  and  upon  the  true  hymnody. 
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In  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  due 
consideration  to  this  less  deserving  body  of  material, 
and  to  recognize  fully  its  effect,  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  exclude  it  from  the  place  of  true  hymnody. 

Hymns  refers  to  that  body  of  material  found  in  the 
standard  hymnals  of  the  Protestant  churches,  particularly 
of  America,  and  to  the  non-denominat ional  hymnals  of  the 
same  standards. 

A hymn  . as  defined  by  Professor  Jeremiah  Bascom 
beeves , is : 

a lyrical  composition  expressive  of  religious 
aspiration,  petition,  confession,  communion  or 
praise;  a song  devoted  to  the  fellowship  of 
souls  and  the  worship  of  God.l 

This  defination  will  in  the  main  suffice.  The  present 

W«  devx 

tendency  is  to  cons iderably^ the  definition.  There  are 
some  poems  in  the  hymn-book  today  which  are  religious 
only  by  implication.  An  example  is  "I  would  be  true,” 
by  Howard  Arnold  Walter.  An  atheist  might  adopt  this  as 
a sreed.  ?et,  taken  in  a Christian  setting  it  has  a 
profoundly  religious  Christian  meaning.  Some  of  the 
other  present  day  hymns  of  aspiration,  vision,  and 
particularly  of  the  social  order,  would  not  pass  the 
older  hymnologists . But  they  are  true  to  the  present- 

day  Christian  thought,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  pass  the  requirement  of  the  Scriptural  passage  quoted 
above,  "speakings to  yourselves.”  Therefore  they  are 
accepted  without  hesitation  as  true  hymns  of  the 
present  day. 

1.  The  Hymn  as  Literature . p.6-7. 
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Hymnody  refers  to  hymns  collect ively.  Hymnology 
refers  to  the  study  of  hymns,  their  origin,  composition, 
use  , etc. 

The  present  trend  refers  in  general  to  this  century. 
The  study  of  "new  hymns”  is  based  on  the  thirty-three 
years,  1900  - 1922. 

The  plan  of  study  will  begin  with  a review  of  the 
history  of  hymnody,  as  a means  of  understanding  the 
foundations  of  the  past,  and  to  find  to  what  extent  past 
cycles  indicate  what  is  happening  idthe  present,  and  to 
what  it  will  lead.  -This  will  be  followed  by  an  effort 
to  discover  present  trends  through  a study  of  literary 
considerations,  religious  consider- 

ations and  other  influences  in  hymnody. 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


First  the  history  of  hymns  and  congregational  sing- 

f 

ing  will  be  reviewed.  This  will  have  a double  value. 
Not  only  will  it  clarify  the  long  past  that  lies  behind 
the  subject,  but  a study  of  the  trends  in  past  hymn 
oyoles  will  in  some  measure  indicate  what  may  be  the 
trend  that  should  be  expected  today.  Following  this 
the  influence  of  historio  association  on  hymns  actually 
sung  today  will  be  noted. 

I.  TEE  HISTORIC  SWING.  A study  of  the  several 
periods  of  hymnology  shows  a certain  rise  and  fall  in 
popular  esteem,  in  general  use,  and  a recurrence  of 
certain  important  factors.  This  study  will  aim  to 
note  these  things,  as  well  as  to  review  the  history 
of  hymn  singing. 

1.  Congregational  8 ing ing  in  Old  Testament  Judaism. 
Judaism  and  Christianity  are  the  two  singing  religions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  Old  Testament 
and  Judaism  have  had  a tremendous  influence  upon 
Christianity.  That  they  have  influenced  Christian 
song  is  not  quite  so  apparent,  but  it  is  fully  as  real. 
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The  poet  of  Genesis  tells  of  one  Jubal,  who  was 
"the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the 
organ.”1 2  The  line  of  singers  is  not  complete  from 
there  on,  hut  it  may  almost  he  said  to  he  complete 
from  the  time  when  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses,  sang  her 
song  of  unrestrained  exultation  over  the  drowning  of 
the  hosts  of  Pharoah  in  the  Red  Sea,  accompanied  hy 
all  those  of  her  sex. 

The  musical  exploits  of  David,  shepherd,  fugutive, 
and  King  of  Israel,  mate  a story  in  themselves.  He 
seems  to  have  gained  a great  deal  of  skill  upon  the 
orude  stringed  instruments  of  the  time,  and  is  represen- 
ted as  being  employed  to  use  his  art  to  assuage  the 
passions  of  the  somewhat  unbalanced  King  Saul. 

His  efforts  in  promoting  music  after  he  became  king 

almost  rival  those  of  today.  He  had  professional 

musicians  in  plenty,  and  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 

most  of  his  priestly  tribe  was  that  of  singing  and 

playing.  At  one  time  daring  his  reign  we  read,  ”The 

number  of  them,  with  their  brethren  that  were  instructed 

in  the  songs  of  the  Lord,  even  all  that  were  cunning, 

2 

was  two  hundred,  four-score  and  eight.” 

The  amount  to  which  all  the  people  participated 
at  this  early  date  cannot  be  entirely  determined.  It 
seems  that  at  particular  times  they  were  expected  to 
all  take  part,  perhaps  directed  as  to  their  entranoe  by 

1.  Genesis  4;2l. 

2.  I Chronicles  25:7. 
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ome  of  those  who  was "fekilf ul"  or  "cunning"  in  song, 
such  as  Chenaniah. 

David*s  greatest  influence,  however,  was  as  a 
writer  of  lyric  poetry.  It  seems  reasonably  justi- 
fiable to  speak  of  the  Psalms  as  hymns.  A large  number 
of  them  are  attributed  to  David* s authorship.  In  them 
he  is  constantly  repeating,  "let  the  people  praise  the?, 

C Lord,  let  all  the  people  praise  thee."  Many  of  the 
Psalms  were  of  course  written  for  special  choirs  to 
sing.  Sven  then,  however,  the  people  are  not  altogether 
excluded."  The  twenty-fourth  Psalm  is  generally 

regarded  as  having  bean  written  for  special  use  upon 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  into 
Jerusalem  for  the  first  time.  Quite  elaborate  schemes 
have  been  worked  out  concerning  its  probable  rendition. 
They  all  vary  somewhat,  but  seem  all  to  agree  that  the 
people  were  all  expeoted  to  join  in  at  least  the  last 
antiphonal,  "The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  king  of  Glory." 

The  Jewish  people  came  to  be  well  known  for  their 

singing.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  says  the 

poet, "They  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us 

a song;  and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 

1 

saying.  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  hymnary  of  Judaism 
is  the  fact  that  there  was  constant  emphasis  upon  new 
songs.  "Sing  a new  song  unto  the  Lord"  is  repeated 
at  least  a half-dozen  times  in  the  Psalms.  New  songs 


1. Psalm  137:3 
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were  written  for  every  new  occasion  of  importance.  Not 
only  is  David  said  to  have  written  a hymn  to  be  sung 
as  the  Ark  was  brought  into  his  capital,  but  also  he 
wrote  another  to  be  sung  as  a hymn  of  thanksgiving 
after  the  task  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Many  of  the  Psalms  are  inscribed  as  "A  song  of  degrees,” 
and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  be 
sung  as  the  people  made  their  journey  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  religious  feasts.  The  third  Psalm  is  inscribed, 

”A  Psalm  of  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom  his  son.” 

Many  have  the  caption,  "To  the  chief  musician."  The 
heading  of  the  fifty-first  reads,  "To  the  chief  musician. 
A Psalm  of  David  when  Nathan  the  prophet  came  unto  him, 
$fter  he  had  gone  in  to  Bath-sheba.”  Many  others 
are  inspired  by  similar  events. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  emphasis  upon  new  songs, 
and  songs  for  new  occasions  could  be  soon  forgotten, 
but  by  a oentury  or  two  before  Christ  the  hymn-book 
of  the  Jewish  religion  had  settled  down  to  the  book  of 
Psalms  as  we  know  it  today.  The  people  tithed  mint, 

anise  and  cummin,  but  neglected  the  weightier  things  of 
the  law;^-  They  sang  again  and  again  in  different 
Psalms,  ”8ing  a new  song  unto  the  lord,"  but  they 
neglected  to  sing  the  new  song. 

Here  is  the  first  occasion  of  a closed  canon  in 
hymnody.  It  is  met  with  again  and  again  as  the  history 
of  hymns  is  read. 

1.  Matthew  23:23. 


1 > 

Christian  hymnody  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
religious  songs  of  Israel.  Some  of  our  best  hymns  are 
translations  of  the  Psalms.  Many  others  are  more  or 
less  free  paraphrases,  while  the  thought  and  imagery 
of  the  Psalmists,  and  of  the  King  James  translators 
has  entered  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  practically 
the  whole  of  English  hymnody.1 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  hymnody  of 
Israel  was  dynamic,  not  static.  It  finally  became 
bound  by  tradition  and  foimalism,  but  throughout  the 
centuries  of  its  formation  always  expressing  the  newer 
experiences  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  As  Bishop 
Hughes  says: 

A certain  spirit  moves  over  the  face 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  evokes  phrases  which 
all  the  later  years  adopt  as  their  own.  There 
was  ever"a  new  song  " for  the  new  experience, 
and  as  the  experience  became  finer  and  greater 
the  song  mounted  to  the  higher  life.2 

This  dynamic  spirit  has  become  the  heritage  of 
Christianity,  and  has  had  not  a little  to  do  with  the 
power  of  Christianity,  and  the  influence  is  still 
strong.  Indeed,  one  might  venture  to  say  that  the 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est factors  in  determining  present  trends. 

1.  See  |>age3a. 

2.  Worship  In  Music . p.18.  Edwin  Holt  Hughes 
and  Others. 
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2.  Congregational  sing ing  daring  the  New  Testament 
era.  The  New  Testament  has  very  little  hymnio  material 
to  offer,  as  compared  with  the  Old  Testament.  This 
deficiency  is  largely  made  up,  however,  by  dramatic  inci- 
dents and  exhortations  to  use  the  singing  of  "Psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs"  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Christian  life. 

Luke  records  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  heralded  by 
announcement  of  angels  to  waiting  shepherds,  and  while 
he  does  not  say  that  they  sang  their  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men,"1 2 
yet  the  world  has  always  interpreted  it  as  a song,  and 
the  incident  has  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
for  Christian  hymns,  prounounc ing , as  it  does,  not  only 
the  announcement  of  a birth,  but  the  whole  teaching  of 
Christianity  in  epigram. 

The  last  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples 

contains  a reference  almost  as  dramatic,  from  the 

hymnologio  point  of  view.  "When  they  had  sung  an 

2 

hymn,  they  went  out  into  the  mount  of  Olives."  This 
incident  does  not  lend  itself  to  lyric  use,  but  it 
does  encourage  Christians  in  the  use  of  hymns  in  the 
most  distressing  phases  of  life.  It  no  doubt  helps 
to  explain  why  Christian  people  will  have  hymns  sung 

1 . Luke  2:14. 

2.  Mark  14:26. 
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at  funerals  and  other  times  when  singing  would  naturally 
seem  out  of  place. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  paslmody  had  become 
quite  static  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Hot 
only  was  the  canon  closed,  but  particular  psalms  were 
prescribed  to  be  sung  at  various  times,  a custom  calling 
to  mind  some  of  the  hymn  books  of  the  present  day  liturgi 
cal  churches,  in  which  the  hymns  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  church  year.  It  can  be  said  with  reason- 

able certainty,  for  example,  that  the  hymn  sung  by  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  before  they  went  out  from  the  last 
supper  was  Psalms  115  to  118.  The  Psalms  113  to 
118  formed  the  Egyptian  Hallel,  of  which  the  first  one 
or  two  were  sung  before  the  Passover  (and  other  feasts), 
while  the  last  four  were  sung  after  the  last  cup.1 2 

With  the  first  evangelistic  impetus  Christianity 
at  once  adopted  the  original  idea  of  Judaism  from 
which  it  came,  and  made  hymn  singing  a vital , grow ing 
force.  There  seems  to  be  every  evidence  that  they 
adopted  the  "new  song"  plan  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
followed  also  the  earlier  custom  of  having  new  songs 
for  new  experiences  and  occasions. 

"Teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms 

and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in 

2 

your  hearts  to  the  lord."  So  wrote  Paul  to  the 
believers  at  Colosse , paraphrasing  what  he  had  written, 

1.  John  Richard  Sampey , The  Internat ional  Standard 
Bible  Encyclopedia,  Vol.II,  page  1323. 

2.  Colossians  3:16. 


1b 


or  was  to  write  that  year  to  the  Philippians.  The 
relation  of  the  three  words  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed^ We  may  note  here,  however,  that  the 

three  words  do  seem  to  indicate  the  springing  up  of 
a distinctive  type  of  religious  lyric,  in  addition 
to  the  psalms. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I sing  praise 

2 

unto  thee,"  wrote  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews.  "I  will 

sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I will  sing  with  the  under* 

3 

standing,"  wrote  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  seeming 
to  have  experienced  a quite  modern  condition,  that 
of  observing  people  sing  hymns  without  the  slightest 
thought  or  care  about  their  meaning. 

The  modern  conception  of  the  church  choir  as  the 
"war  department"  of  the  shurch  is  also  foreshadowed  in 
the  same  letter  when  he  says,  "How  is  it  then,  brethren? 
when  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you  hath  a psalm.*.* 
let  all  things  be  done  to  edifying."1 2 * 4 5  In  the  same 
letter  there  is  a reference  which  might  be  applied  to 
some  of  the  "Gospel  jazz"  of  the  twentieth  century. 

"And  even  things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether 
pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a distinction  in  the 
sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped?"6 

1.  See  pages  Sj  C 

2.  Hebrews  2:12. 

3*  i_  Corinthians  14:15. 

4*  I Corinthiahs  14:26. 


5.  ICorint&ians  14:7 
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What  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  used  as 
hymnic  material  is  largely  a matter  of  conjecture. 

Among  the  passages  suggested  are  the  following: 

Ephesians  5:14. 

Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
from  the  dead, 

And  Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 

I Timothy  3:16. 

God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

Justified  in  the  Spirit, 

Seen  of  Angels , 

Preached  unto  the  Gentiles, 

Beleived  on  in  the  world, 

Received  up  into  glory. 

I Timothy  6:15-16. 

Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate. 

The  King  of  Kings,  and  lord  of  lords; 

Who  only  hath  immortality , 

Dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto; 

Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see; 

To  whom  be  honour  and  power  everlasting. 

Amen. 

II. Timothy  2:^1. 

It  is  a faithful  saying: 

For  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall  e 
also  live  with  him: 

If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with 

him: 

If  we  deny  him,  he  will  also  deny  us: 

If  we  beleive  not,  yet  he  abideth  faithful. 
£e  cannot  deny  himself. 

The  Apocalypse  contains  a number  of  passages  which  are 
thought  to  be  echoes  from  early  hymns.  Examples: 

Revelation  5:9-13. 

....Blessing  and  honour  and  glory  and 
power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

Revelation  15:3,4. 

Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
God  Almighty: 

Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints. 

Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0 Lord,  and 
glorify  thy  name? 

For  thou  only  art  holy,  for  all  nations 
shall  oome  and  worship  before  thee; 

For  thy  judgements  are  made  manifest. 


Carl  F. Price  gives  an  interesting  example  of 
hov»  the  New  Testament  influence  has  come  down  into 
modern  hymnology  in  a very  circuitous  hut  altogether 
natural  way: 


Sometimes  these  hymns  have  coursed 
through  a number  of  different  languages 
before  they  have  reached  the  English  form 
in  which  they  appear  in  our  hymnals.... 

And  the  first  Christmas  hymn,  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,"  which  the  angels 
translated  from  tba  language  of  heaven 
into  the  Aramaic  cxf  the  listening  shepherds, 
was  first  reoorded  in  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  the  Greek  Churoh  has  developed  one 
of  its  great  hymns;  next  it  was  carried 
into  the  Latin  of  the  "Gloria  in  Exoelsis" 
(directly  translated  into  one  of  the  chants, 
used  in  our  communion  service);  then  it  was 
put  into  a German  hymn  by  Nicolaus  Decius, 
from  which,  finally,  Robert  C. Singleton 
made  our  English  hymn,  "To  God  on  high  be 
thanks  and  praise."  And  from  this  point 
God  himself  alone  knows  into  how  many 
other  languages  this  hymn  has  been  translated, 
as  it  has  winged  its  v/ay  to  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  bearing  the  song 
of  that  first  glad  Christmas  morning.1 

It  appears  then  that  the  influence  of  the 
Scriptures  upon  the  hymnody  of  the  church  has  been 
quite  considerable,  in  a definitely  hymnodio  and 
lyrical  way,  as  well  as  theologically.  This  influence 
continues  to  the  present  day,  particularly  in  hymns 
that  are  retained,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  newer 
hymns.  This  will  be  noted  in  connection  with  partic- 
ular hymns  when  they  are  studied  from  the  literary 
and  religious  viewpoint. 


1.  Edwin  Holt  Hughes  and  Others.  Worship  in  Music. 
p.164. 


From  somewhat  limited  information  we  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hew  Testament  agrees  with  the  Old 
in  that  while  a religion  is  young  and  vital  it  will 
produce  a hymnody  that  is  suited  to  the  occasion  and 
need.  The  early  days  of  Christianity  saw  a religion, 
which  in  its  earlier  forms  was  largely  Hebrew  in 
constituency  and  Jewish  in  form,  revamp  its  hymns,  and 
add  new  ones,  and  begin  to  use  its  hymns  for  a new 
purpose,  that  is,  to  proj8>gate  the  faith,  to  evangelize. 
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3 . Hymnody  after  the  New  Testament  to  Constantine . 
Little  is  xnown  of  this  period.  It  does  seem  to  have 
been  a time  of  considerable  congregational  singing, 
however*  Pliny,  writing  to  Trajan,  in  112  A.D., 
mentions  congregational  responsive  singing.  For  the 
most  part  it  was  a time  of  very  severe  persecution, 
and  opportunities  were  scarce  for  very  much  demonstration 
of  singing.  However,  imaginative  writers  giv6  vivid 
pictures  of  the  haunted  Christians  meeting  early  in  the 
morning,  or  in  secret  places  at  night,  and  there  singing 
their  songs.  A hymn  that  suggests  this  circumstance 
is  that  of  Methodius,  who  died  just  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  Julian  gives  it  the  title  "The  Banquet  of 
the  ten  Virgins,"  and  tanslates  the  first  line  "Up, 
Maidens,  the  sound  of  the  cry  that  raiseth  the  dead."^ 

The  cries  that  accompany  the  discovery  of  the  Christians 
by  the  Roman  soldiers  seems  to  enter  into  the  hymn, 
even  though  its  origin  is  from  a parable  of  Jesus. 

The  most  noted  hymn  of  the  period  is  that  which 
is  attributed  to  Clement  of  Alexanderia,  entitled 

T&u  2T  oj  T^Xp  0 § t 

"A  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour,"  and  beginning  with  the 
line  T Of  TTu/ko}  *4 f 
It  reads  "Bridle  of  colts  untamed."  It  is  not  certain 
even  that  Clement  is  the  author,  but  it  was  appended 


1.  John  Julian,  I) ict ionary  ^f  Hymnology . p.458 
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to  Clement's  boot  "The  Tutor,”  and  there  seems  to  be 
strong  reason  for  thinking  that  he  wrote  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a very  early  hymn,  probably  used  very  late 
in  the  seoond  cantury,  as  Clement  was  forced  to  quit' 
his  post  as  head  of  the  school  at  Alexanderia  on 
account  of  persecution  in  203.  Edward  Diokinson 
calls  it  a "Hymn  of  praise  to  the  logos,”  and  holds 
that  it  is  not  a hymn  at  all,  strictly  speaking?’  However, 
the  church  generally  seems  to  disagree  with  him,  and 
a rendition  of  it,  made  by  H.M.Dexter  in  1846, is  to 
be  found  in  practically  all  American  hymnals,  and 
is  widely  used*  Originally  it  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  children,  and  the  translation  of  Dexter 
is  well  suited  for  youth. 

It  appears  that  even  during  these  early  years 
a tendency  toward  professionalization  of  the  musio 
of  the  Christian  services  was  already  setting  in. 

But  there  is  considerable  evidence  for  the  wide 
existence  of  a sort  of  folk-hymn,  as  well  as  for  a 
more  general  type  of  hymn.  The  Psalms  and  other 
songs  of  the  Old  Testament  were  also  sung  very 
cons iderably . 

/ 

We  may  say  on  the  whole  that  it  was  a time  of 
active  congregational  singing,  so  far  as  that  was 
possible,  and  that  the  hymnody  was  quite  plastio  and 
virile . 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church . p.56. 
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4.  Hymnody  and  Congregational  Singing;  from 
_the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a constant  decline  throughout 
this  period.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  only 
a few  minor  words  were  left  for  the  people  to  sing,  such 
as:  amen,  kyrie , and  to  thy  spirit,  we  lift  them  up 
uuto  the  Lord,  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Add  to 
this  the  chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed, 
and  the  people's  part  in  the  church  was  about  exhausted. 

This  decline  in  congregational  singing  was  of  course 
accompanied  by  a corresponding  rise  in  the  use  and 
quality  of  what  we  may  call  professional  church  music. 

Now  were  taking  fclace  the  developments^ made  it  possible 
for  Ambrose  to  reorganize  and  unify  the  church  music 
at  his  see  in  Milan.  Earlier,  chiefly  in  the  fourth 
century,  £lain  song,  or  plain  chant  was  developed,  and 
it  continued  developing  and  improving  until  the  days 
of  Garegory  the  Great  saw  him  mould  it  into  an  official 
system. 

Plain  song  is  difficult  to  sing.  Its  essential 
beauty  rests  first  on  purity  of  tone  and  a certain 
flowing  smoothness,  and  secondly,  upon  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  rhythm,  except  that  of  the  words.  Both 
these  factors  tended  to  take  what  part  there  was  left 
for  the  congregation  away  from  them  . In  fact,  it 
is  well  nigh  impossible  for  any  large  group  of  singers 
to  use  plain  chant  without  considerable  rehearsal  together. 


a 

Plain  song  is  a worthy  type  of  church  music.  By 
many  authorities  it  is  considered  the  ultimate  in 
ohurch  or  religious  music.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
congregation  to  sing.  So,  during  the  high  days  of 
its  developement , the  people  were  increasingly  Being 
denied  the  privilege  to  sing,  both  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  music  and  text,  and  because  of 
the  tendency  of  the  hierarchy  to  professionalize 
it  as  far  as  possible. 

We  might  spend  much  time  on  the  music  of  this 
period.  It  is  interesting  and  important  as  church 
music  and  as  religious  art  and  devotional  expression. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  congregation.  It  was  not  hymnody. 
So,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  gains  in  church  music 
proper,  we  must  pass  this  over  as  one  of  loss  so  far 
as  the  singing  of  hymns  by  congregations  is  concerned. 
The  service  is  becoming  more  pompous,  more  fixed. 

It  appears  to  be  almost  oriental,  regal,  reflecting  the 
power  into  which  the  church  has  come.  But  the  people 
have  less  and  ]bss  to  do,  particularly  in  singing. 
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5*  The  Mediaeval  Period ; The  nen-church  religious 
carol.  The  continued  rise  of  plain  song  for  a 
century  or  two  after  Gregory  (died  604)  gave  hymn 
singing  by  the  people  no  further  chance  to  be  developed. 
The  custom  seems  to  have  entirely  died  out.  The 
possibility  of  all  the  worshippers  singing  a hymn 
together  was  never  thought  of. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  decadence  in 
the  church,  nor  the  poverty  outside  it.  Nor  is  it 
in  point  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  music  that 
was  used  by  the  church,  nor  the  gradual  devalopement 
of  the  understanding  of  the  foundations  of  music,  and 
its  transformation  in  the  system  we  know  today. 

We  sing  today  certain  hymns,  a very  few,  which 
oome  from  these  centuries.  Notable  is  one  from  the 
ninth  century,  and  claiming  the  authorship  of  a Bishop, 
Theodulph  of  Orleans.  Several  hymns  have  been  made 
also  from  the  writings  of  Bernard  of  Gluny,  in  the 
twelfth  century.  But,  while  these  make  splendid 

hymns  today,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  would  have 
made  splendid  hymns  in  their  day.  The  former,  ’’All 
glory,  laud  and  honor,”  was  actually  sung,  and  sung 
before  a king,  so  the  story  goes.  But  it  was  not  as 
a hymn,  intended  as  congregational  singing  for  worshipping 
people.  So  too  the  3000-line  satire  of  Bernard  of 

Cluny,  from  which  several  hymns  have  been  made. 


During  these  centuries  there  was  arising  what 
may  he  called  the  non-church  religious  carol.  Outside 
the  church,  it  was  necessarily  outside  the  notice  of 
men  of  letters,  and  so  is  almost  completely  outside 
the  possibility  of  any  considerable  knowledge  concerning 
it. 

There  probably  was  no  clear  distinction  between 
the  secular  and  the  sacred.  Jesus,  Mary,  the  saints, 
and  other  ohurch  and  Bibical  ideas  had  so  thoroughly 
permeated  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  days  that  these 
things  were  a part  of  life.  The  troubadors  sang  of 
them.  Small  wonder  that  there  was  much  of  the  religion 
which  they  knew  in  their  folk  music. 

Another  source  for  the  dissemination  of  religious 
carols  was  the  play.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  most 
of  the  drama  was  religious,  and  a certain  amount  of 
hymnic  literature  gathered  about  them.  Julian  says  of 
them: 

The  continuous  chain  of  the  history  of 
carolling  gains  many  a link  from  the  records 
of  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays.  These 
plays  extend  from  the  4th  century,  when 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Archbishap  and  poet  and 
Father  of  the  Church,  banished  pagan  plays 
from  the  stage  at  Constantinople  , and 
introduced  select  stories  from  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  celebrated  Obe r-Ammergau 


Passion  Play  of  today.  The  songs  intro- 
duced into  these  religious  plays  were  essen- 
tially carols . 1 

Martin  Luther  is  said  to  have  gotten  some  of  the 
material  for  his  hymns,  the  tunes  in  particular,  from 
some  of  the  religious  carols  then  in  use.  The  fervor 
with  which  the  German  people  took  up  his  chorales,  and 
made  them  the  wheels  upon  which  the  Reformation  was 
sped  along,  seems  to  indicate  that  somewhere,  just 
outside  the  pale  of  the  church,  there  was  a great  body 
of  this  religious  carol  material. 

Here,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  we  look 
back  over  twelve  centuries  of  comparative  darkness, 
as  regards  congregational  hymn  singing.  But,  in  and 
through  it  all  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  people,  with- 
out ehurch  guidance,  giving  vent  to  their  indomitable 
spirit  and  a singing  Christianity,  coming  from  a sing- 
ing Judaism,  which  will  not  be  downed. 


1.  John  Julian,  Diet  ionary  of  Hymnology . p.207 
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6.  The  Reformation  and  hymn  s ing ing . We  step 
from  midnight  darkness  into  the  brightness  of  the 
noon-day  sun.  As  regards  hymnody , the  abruptness  of 
the  change  from  the  the  Mediaeval  period  into  the 
Reformation  period  is  noticable  in  more  than  one  v?ay. 

Those  who  stand  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the 
Reformation  will  agree  that  there  was  a very  abrupt 
change  theologically  and  religiously,  which  had  its 
effect  on  hymns.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  agrees  that 
the  faith  and  practices  of  his  church  wer*  at  a very  low 
ebb  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentury. 

Modern  music  was  just  coming  to  birth  at  this 
time  also.  Musicians  were  just  coining  to  the  place 
where  they  could *taake  notes  behave,"  The  preceeding 
oentury  had  seen  the  work  of  John  of  Dunstable  in 

England,  William  Dufay , the  Belgian,  and  Jan 

,•*1  . • . . — 

I 

Okeghem,  Obreoht  and  Josquin  des  Pres  in  the 
Netherlands,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation 
Christopher  Tye  and  Thomas  Tallys  were  working  in 
England,  Adrian  Willaert  and  Jaques  Arcadelt  were 
in  the  Netherlands,  These  men  were  building  the 
foundations  upon  which  Palestrina  was  to  erect  his 
marvellous  structures  later  in  the  century.  This 
trem9n^0us  improvement  in  musio  was  of  course  not  all 
available  to  the  hymn  writers  and  hymn  singers,  but 
it  serves  to  explain  in  part  why  the  hymns  of  the 
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Reformation  were  so  good  musically,  and  why  hymn 
singing  could  go  ahead  so  triumphantly*  During  the 
twelve  centuries  that  hymn  singing  had  been  practically 
dead  the  church  had  tried  out  practically  every  type 
of  music,  and  what  could  not  be  used,  what  was 
unsuccessful, had  been  discarded. 

Another  abrupt  change  was  the  use  of  the  vernac- 
ular in  hymns.  Hitherto  all  church  music,  indeed  any 
singing  which  was  considered  religious,  was  in  the 
church  Latin.  Now  people  could  sing  their  religion 
in  words  they  could  understand! 

Also,  they  were  singing  of  experiences  which  they 
oould  understand.  This  was  also  at  least  relatively 
true  of  the  theology  of  their  hymns*  It  may  at 

least  be  said  that  if  they  did  not  understand  it,  they 
were  nevertheless  given  the  right  to  think  about  it. 

We  may  add  to  this  also  the  observation  that 
their  hymns  had  at  least  some  literary  merit.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  exist  to  present  times,  partially  because 
of  this  fact.  The  non-church  carol  seems  to  have 
had  little  literary  merit,  usually  being  short  stanzas, 
built  on  a very  simple  style,  often  in  story  form,  and 
little  more  than  doggeral  as  poetry.  The  singing  of 
the  church  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  text* 
Examples  show  almost  unbelievable  scores;  folk  song 
melodies  and  words  were  used  in  the  mass,  the  only 
reguirement  being  that  one  voice  should  be  singing  some 
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syllable  with  a religious  signif icance* 
nothing  of  literary  merit  had  been  added  to  the  church 
service  for  centuries. 

These  matters  help  in  the  understanding  of  why 
hymn  singing  could  have  such  a tremendous  part  in  the 
Reformation.  Professor  H. Augustine  Smith  says: 

Martin  Luther  (1465-1546)  is  known  as 
"The  Apostle  of  the  Reformation.  " He  was 
also  the  father  of  congregational  singing, 
for  with  him  began  the  chorus  of  congre- 
gational praise  which  has  resulted  in  the 
publication,  during  four  centuries,  of  one 
hundred  thousand  German  hymns. 1 

it  is  hardly  necessary  to  to  emphasize  the  part 
which  hymn  singing  played  in  the  Reformation,  for  it 
is  a matter  of  quite  general  knowledge.  One  of  the 
original  ninety-five  theses,  which  Luther  nailed  to 
the  church  door  in  Wittenburg  in  1517  and  from  which 
the  Reformation  is  dated,  laid  down  the  principle 
that  laymen  should  be  given  the  right  sing  hymns  as 
a part  of  worship. 

As  the  movement  progressed  Luther  himself  wrote 
hymns,  there  being  well  over  thirty  attributed  to  his 
authorship.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Hymn  Book2 
contains  twenty-nine  of  Luther's  hymns  today.  After 
some  ten  years  had  passed  following  the  issu  ing  of 
the  Theses,  Luther  wrote  his  "Ein  feste  burg  ist 

uaser  Gott”  which  became  the  battle  cry  and  marching 
song  of  the  Reformation.  The  hymn-singing  movement 

l.Lyrio  Religion . p.4. 


2. St. Louis,  Missouri,  1927 


became  so  characteristic  of  lather’s  followers  that 
they  became  knowa  as  "the  hymn-singers." 

Until  today  the  singing  of  hymns  is  one  of  the 
strongest  forts  of  Protestantism,  and  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  a distinguishing  feature.  It  is  in  Protestantism, 
from  this  point  on,  that  the  great  bulk  of  hymnological 
literature  is  to  be  found.  It  exists  chiefly  in 
German  and  English,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  hymn 
singing  is  any  less  distinctive  of  Protestantism  among 
those  whose  language  is  different. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  contradiction  of  the  state- 
ment that  religion  was  at  a very  low  ebb  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  What  might  have  happened  with- 

out Luther  and  hymns  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  there 
are  those  who  think  that  hymn- singing  is  essential  to 
Christianity. 

Religion  must  sing  or  die,  (sic)  unless 
she  can  find  some  other  outlet  for  her  deepest 
emotion;  and  no  other  art  can  express  or 
satisfy  the  soul  like  music.  To  check  the 
songs  of  a ohuroh  is  to  smother  her  faith  and 
gradually  stifle  her  life;  so  subtle  and 
profound  is  the  relation  between  religion 
and  music.1 

There  is  a real  element  of  truth  in  this  statement. 

We  would  hardly  hold  that  the  mother  church  would  have 
oeased  to  exist  if  Lather  had  not  lived;  but  Luther 
and  his  hymns , instead  of  hurting  Catholicism,  really  did 
much  to  force  her  to  that  vitality  which  she  was  losing. 

1.  George  Walter  Piske,  The  Recovery  of  Worsh ip.  p.130. 
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From  the  days  of  the  antiphonal  praises 
of  the  Hebrew  people  all  great  religious 
movements  have  found  expression  and  inspira- 
tion in  some  form  of  music. 

luther  and  his  many  fellow  hymn  writers  and  his 
followers  provided  the  hymnic  material  needed,  and  the 
people  used  it.  They  thus  were  provided  with  an 
emotional  outlet  and  at  the  same  time  with  a worship 
medium  which  helped  them  to  find  the  same  authentic 
religious  experiences  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  the  days  of  the  Psalmists,  and  those  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  religion 
beoame  a dynamic,  growing  part  of  life,  then  the  people 
sang  - again. 

of 

It  is  also  worthyAnote  that  they  were  not 
particularly  careful  of  their  hymns  as  regards  their 
oontent.  It  is  true  that  they  did  not  stray  afar  very 
much,  but  the  hymn  was  looked  upon  as  a means,  and  not 
as  an  end.  Many  of  them  were  closely  akin  to  the 
Psalms,  some  were  translations,  and  others  paraphrases, 
but  with  the  growth  of  the  movement  the  definition  of 
what  might  be  considered  hymnic  material  was  broadened, 
until  it  used  to  express  any  phase  of  Christian 
experience,  teaching  or  feeling. 


1.  George  '"alter  Fiske , The  Recovery  of  Worship. 
p.129. 
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7.  The  Psalmody  pe riod  in  England.  Until  the 
days  of  Isaao  Watts  (died  1748}  there  were  practically 
no  English  hymns,  as  distinguished  from  translations 
and  close  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms.  The  sacredness 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  their  divine  authority  were 
firmly  implanted  in  the  English  mind.  Since  these 
Scriptures  contained  a group  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
religious  lyrics,  why  use  anything  else?  Indeed,  it 
was  held,  it  would  he  presumptuous  to  use  anything  else. 
Were  not  these  songs  divinely  ordained  for  their  use? 

And  so  they  would  lustily  sing,  "Sing  unto  the  Lord  a 
new  song,”  while  mentally  condemning  the  Lutherans 
for  their  multitude  of  new  sopLgs. 

The  Reformation  may  be  said  to  have  come  in 
England  both  before  and  after  it  did  in  the  rest  of 
Europe;  before,  because  the  English  had  never  been 
as  closely  tied  to  the  Roman  see  as  other  European 
nations;  and  later,  because  the  changes  which  shook 
Germany  so  suddenly  only  slowly  and  gradually  came  to 
England.  It  took  over  two  hundred  years  for  the 

singing  of  hymns  to  reach  England. 

The  Anglieian  church  and  the  sects  were  not  denied 
a singing  religion,  however.  And  to  some  extent  of 
course  the  Psalms  gave  them  some  chance  for  their 
religious  expression  and  emotional  outlet.  But  it  was 
always  a backward  look,  and  not  foiward.  Being  tied  to 
the  paalter  was  but  a symbol  of  how  English  Protestantism, 
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if  it  may  be  called  such,  was  tied  down  to  the  past 
' in  many  ways.  They  were  free  from  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
but  not  free  from  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  the  past. 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  of  this  period 
was  the  very  poor  literary  quality  of  the  Psalm 
translations  which  they  sang.  Just  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  Thomas  Sternhold  and  John  Hopkins 
were  experimenting  with  metrical  translation  of 
some  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  colaboration  of  the  two  men 
was  to  result  in  a Psalm-Binging  book  which  was  the  chief 
source  of  England's  congregational  singing  for  two 
hundred  years.  Many  other  translations  were  made, 

and  some  of  them  used  widely.  Some  of  them  were  better, 
and  there  were  worse.  For  illustration  of  what  the 
metit  of  the  text  of  the  period  was  like  we  oan  do  no 
better  than  to  give  examples  of  the  work  of  these  two 
men.  The  first  is  by  Sternhold,  being  the  twenty-third 
Psalm. 


My  shepherd  is  the  liuing  God, 
nothing  therefore  I neede; 

In  pastures  fair,  with  waters  calme 
he  set  me  for  to  feed. 

He  did  conuert  and  glad  my  soule, 
and  brought  my  mind  in  frame : 

To  walke  in  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  most  holy  name. 

Yet  though  I walk  in  vale  of  death, 
yet  will  I feare  no  ill; 

Thy  rod  and  staff  doth  comfort  me, 
and  thou  art  with  me  still. 

And  in  the  presenie  of  ray  foes, 
my  table  thou  shalt  spread: 

Thou  shalt  0 Lord  fill  up  my  cup, 
and  eke  anoint  my  head. 
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Through  all  my  life  thy  favor  is, 
so  frankly  showed  to  me 
That  in  thy  house  foreurmore, 
my  dwelling  place  shall  be.1 

A second  example  of  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 

metrical  translations  is  the  forty-second  Psalm,  this 

made  by  Hopkins. 


like  as  the  hart  doth  breath  and  bray, 
the  wellspring  to  obtain: 

So  doth  my  soule  desire  alway, 
with  thee  lord,  to  remaine. 

My  soule  doth  thirst  and  would  draw  neare , 
the  liuing  God  of  might: 

0 when  shall  I come  and  appear, 
in  presence  of  his  sight? 

The  tears  all  times  are  my  repast, 
from  which  m4.ne  eyes  did  slide: 

The  wicked  men  cry  out  so  fast, 
where  now  is  God  my  guide? 

Alas  what  griefs  is  his  to  thinke, 
what  freedom  I once  had: 

Therefore  my  soul  is  at  pits  brinke, 
is  moss  heauie  and  sad.^ 

These  examples  serve  to  show  the  type  of  text  that 
was  before  the  English  people  for  two  hundred  years,  o f 
course  there  were  other  translations,  but  the  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  versions  were  never  successfully  supplanted 
until  Watts  app6ard  with  his  hymns  and  his  arguments 
against  singing  Psalms  exclusively.  These  examples 

also  serve  to  explain  in  part  why  English  hymnody  was 
so  slow  to  develop  a taste  for  literary  merit. 


1.  These  examples  recorded  by  Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves, 
The  Hymn  as  Literature . pp. 122-123. 
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8.  Isaac  Watts  and  the  beginnings  of  real  hymns  in 
England.  ' Watts  is  called  the  father  of  English  hymnody, 
and  rightly  so.  Some  of  his  hymns  are  worthy  of  living 
for  all  time.  He  not  only  blazed  the  trail  that  led  from 
centuries  of  Psalm  singing  into  the  bright  land  of  hymnody, 
but  he  set  on  high  in  the  new  land  such  beacon  lights 
as  " Jesus  shall  reign  where Ter  the  sun,”  ”Our  God  our 
help  in  ages  past,”  ’’When  I survey  the  wondrous  cross,” 
and  ”Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come." 

Strangely  enough,  every  great  revival  of  hymn 
singing  has  accompanied,  or  been  accompanied  by,  a deep 
movement  in  religious  faith.  In  the  days  of  Watts  there 
was  much  need  for  such  a revival.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Wesleys,  thirty  years  his  juniors,  that 
the  movement  which  he  inagurated  came  naturally  to  its 
full  fruition,  but  conditions  religiously  were  probably 
worse  in  his  days.  And  after  all,  thirty  years  is  not 
long  in  history. 

Not  only  had  Psalmody  failed  to  satisfy  the  peopibe 
during  the  two  hundred  years  since  the  inaguration  of 
the  Reformation,  but  the  whole  system  for  those  things 
which  the  Reformation  had  originally  stood  seemed  to 
have  fallen.  Puritianism  and  its  accompaniments  had 
failed.  Led  by  Ling  Charles  II,  a past  master  in 
licentiousness,  the  people  of  his  kinggora  were  on  an 
orgy  the  like  of  which  the  land  had  not  seen  before. 
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John  Bunyan  was  being  imprisoned  by  Lord  Jeffries, 
and  likewise  Richard  Baxter.  Dissenters  found  it  hard, 
whether  they  be  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Quakers  or 
Congregational is ts.  Only  those  who  were  in  the 

Established  Church  could  claim  $ny  freedom,  and  theirs 
was  a religious  freedom  without  true  religion.  All  the 
old  things  were  being  held  to  very  tightly.  Psalmody  was 
one  of  these  things. 

Watts  offered  the  following  arguments  for  the  adopt- 
ion of  Christian  song  in  his  essay  for  spiritual  songs: 

1.  A translated  Psalm  is  no  longer  inspired, 

therefore  since  it  has  left  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  written  it  is  no 
longer  adapted  to  use  than  any  other 
pious  writing. 

2.  The  singing  of  the  church  should  reveal  God’s 

greatest  truth  to  man.  Therefore  it  must 
neoessarily  speak  of  Christ,  God’s 
greatest  revelation  to  man. 

3.  Soripture  requires  us  to  sing  in  the  name  of 

Christ,  as  well  as  to  pray  and  preach  in 
his  name,  as  in  Ephesians  5:19-20  and 
Coloss ians  3:16-17. 

4.  The  Psalms  do  not  provide  for  all  occasions 

of  Christian  praise  nor  express  all  Christ- 
ian experiences. 

5.  If  a minister  should  cultivate u the  devising 

of  helpful  sermons  and  prayers,  why  should 
he  not  also  devise  helpful  songs? 

He  held  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  was 
harmful  to  the  people,  that  they  were  "checked  on  the  ascent 

to  heaven."  They  were  "Jewish"  and  "cloudy"  he  said.  He 

set  out  to  provide  a system  of  evangelical  hymnology.  His 
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standards  for  hymnology  contained  three  points,  as  follows: 

1.  The  hymn  mast  he  evangelical,  with  all  of  it 

in  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  It  should  be  freely  composed,  not 

4 held  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  ^t  should  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings 

of  the  singers,  and  not  merely  redall  those 
of  David  and  Asaph.  Congregational  singing 
should  be  our  word  to  God,  not  God*s  word 
to  us. 

It  seems  that  these  arguments  are  well  put,  and  that 
there  can  hardly  be  any  way  of  getting  around  them.  And  yet 
there  is  a considerable  body  of  belie  V9rs  in  America  which 
holds  as  strictly  to  the  singing  of  Psalms  as  the  most 
reactionary  of  Watts*  day.  In  fairness  to  them,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  their  religion  is  vital  , and  that 
it  enters  fully  into  their  life. 

Watts  wrote  many  of  his  hymns  in  connection  with 
particular  sermons,  and  had  them  sung  at  the  close  of 
services.  They  were  published  from  time  to  time,  and 
gained  wide  popularity,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  singing 
of  churches  greatly  improved  by  his  hymns.  This  was  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  circle,  however,  though  that  circle 
constantly  widened. 

As  time  passed  by,  and  the  Wesleys  reached  their 
constituency  so  adequately,  the  hymn  singing  impulse 
quickened,  and  where  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  were  not 
acceptable  those  of  Watts  were  accepted  as  the  standard. 

Illustrative  of  this  is  the  following  record  in 
entries  of  a New  England  Church  thirty-tiiree  years  after 
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the  death  of  Watts: 

On  the  general  fast  May  3 1781  the  pastor 
stayed  the  church  & communicated  to  them  a:e 
request  signed  hy  a number  of  the  brethren 
of  the  church  and  congregation,  that  Dr  Wattsfs 
version  of  the  Psalms  might  bemused  in  the 
public  worship  instead  of  the  New  England 
Psalms  now  used,  and 

The  church  voted  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
the  affair  till  next  Sabbath  fortnight  after 
service  in  the  afternoon. 

May  21  1781.  The  church  met  according  to 
adjournment  and  Voted,  To  act  jointly  with 
the  congregation  upon  this  request,  and  that 
they  be  stayed  this  day  fortnight  & their  minds 
be  taken  thereupon. 

June  3 1781.  The  church  and  congregation  stayed  and 
Voted,  Hem.  Con.  That  Dr  Watts* s Psalms  and  Hymns 
be  the  next  Sabbath  introduced  & sung  for  the 
future  in  Publick  worship. 

One  wonders  whether  Watts*  hymns  had  the  same  effect 

in  this  congregation  as  elsewhere,  and  as  a copy  of 

The  New  England  Psalm  Book  is  reviewed  it  seems  altogether 

probable  that  such  was  the  case.  Watts  believed  that 

Psalmody  was  largely  responsible  for  the  low  condition  of 

congregational  singing; 

....To  see  the  dull  Indifference,  the 
neglect  and  the  thoughtless  Air  that  sits  upon 
the  Paces  of  the  whole  Assembly  while  the  Psalm 
is  on  their  lips,  might  tempt  even  a charitable 
Observer,  to  suspect  the  Fervency  of  inward 
Religion,  and  ' tis  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
Minds  of  most  of  the  Worshippers  are  absent  or 

unconcerned 

I have  long  been  convinced,  that  one  great 
Occasion  of  this.avil  arises  from  the  Matter 
and  Words  to  which  we  confine  our  8ongs.  Some 
of  'em  are  almost  opposite  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Gospel. d 


1.  The  First  Church  in  Malden.  Massachusetts,  copied 
records.  Volume  beginning  1770,  p.22. 

2.  V/atts,  Pa-face  to  his  Hymns  of  1707. 
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Watts  was  not  very  far  from  being  right*  Se  did 
not  hold  an  untenable  view.  He  says  "One  great 
occasion, " without  the  definite  article. 

English  Protestantism  owes  much  to  Viatts*  The  Weslys 
did  a greater  work,  in  many  ways,  but  their  hymn  singing 
nor  their  evangelization  could  neither  have  attained  the 
results  that  were  accomplished  had  it  not  been  for  Watts' 
preparation  of  the  field. 

Contemporary  with  Watts  was  an  entirely  different 
hymn  writer  and  experimenter  in  church  music,  in  a different 
land.  In  Moravia,  Count  Nicolaus  Ludwig  von 

Zinzendorf  was  establishing  at  Herrnhut  a Christian  society 
established  upon  the  basis  of  choirs,  and  instructed 
largely  through  the  medium  of  hymns.  In  his  system 
everybody  belonged  to  a choir.  We  have  objected  to 
calling  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  centuries  of  the  middle 
ages  congregational  songs,  because  they  were  not  sung  by 
congregations.  They  were  sung  by  great  groups  of  the 
minor  clergy,  but  to  the  people  outside  it  was  entirely 
foreign.  Not  so  with  Zinzendorf.  There  was  no 
congregational  singing  for  his  people,  if  you  will,because 
everybody  was  in  the  choir.  There  were  different  choirs 
for  different  ages  and  sexes,  i.e..  Infants  in  arms. 
Children,  Young  men  and  women.  Married  people.  Widows 
and  widowers. 
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In  riigious  teaching  Zinzendorf  made  large 
use  of  worship  and  instruction  through  song. 

This  was  his  practice  in  the  religious 
instruction  ~f  children,  for  whom  he  selected, 
arranged  and  composed  special  hymns  and  litanies 
and  compiled  annual  and  special  lists  of  daily 
Scripture  texts. 

For  purposes  of  religious  instruction  of 
children  he  used  carefully  selected  hymn 
verses  to  supplement  and  to  interpret  didactic 
statements  of  religious  truth.. 

....His  hymns  and  litaines  for  children 
are  Christ-centered  and  experience  centred. 

Three  things  are  noteworthy  in  Zinzendorf’s  method 
with  music.  First  is  his  choir  system,  second  his  use 
of  experience-centred  hymns,  and  third  his  attention  to 
children’s  hymns. 

In  his  choir  system  Zinzendorf  anticipated  somewhat 
the  emphasis  that  is  placed  upon  church  musio  in  some 
American  church,  as  was  done,  for  example  in  the  First 
Congregational  church  at  Chicago,  111.,  by  H. Augustine 
Smith,  whose  work  there  helped  to  open  the  way  to  his 

beooming  internationally  famous. 

The  emphasis  on  Christ-centered  hymns  is  quite 
modern  today.  Only  the  most  forward  looking  bocks 
today  have  that  feature;  that  is,  the  hymns  themselves, 
as  well  as  their  grouping  in  the  book,  are  centered 
in  the  actual  experiences  a person,  particularly  the 
young,  will  meet  in  life.  This  is  done  especially  on 
the  basis  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  older  books,  which  are  centered  around  theological 
divisions  and  subjects. 


1.  Henry  H.Meyer,  Ch ild  Mature  and  Nurture  According 
Nioolaps  Ludw ig  von  Zinzendorf . p.88.  The  whole  of  the 
information  here  presented  is  gathered  from  this  Volume, 
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Zinzendorf's  attention  to  children’s  hymns  was 
similar  to  that  of  his  contemporary  and  friend,  Isasc 
Watts,  who  composed  a whole  volume  of  hymns  for  children. 
The  latter  were  notable  for  their  tendency  toward  moral 
teachings,  while  those  of  the  former  seem  to  have  tended 
toward  didactic  religious  teachings.  In  this  matter 
both  men  are  prophetic  of  the  present  oentury,  in  which 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  hymns  and  hymnals  for 
youth,  graded  according  to  age. 
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9,  The  Wesleys  popularize  hymn  singing, 

^ What  had  been  begun  by  Isaac  Watts  was  continued  and 

enlarged  no  less  brilliantly vby  the  Wesleys.  The  names 
of  Charles  and  John  Wesley  can  hardly  be  separated  in 
hymnology.  Charles  did  the  writing,  it  is  true;  but 
John  it  was  who  called  for  their  writing,  and  who  put 
them  into  use  after  what  he  called  for  was  provided. 

John  Wesley  published  the  first  hymn  book  in  America, 
while  his  career  was  still  very  unsettled.  Here  he 
began  a work  which  was  to  extend  throughout  his  life, 
and  which  was  to  be  the  vehicle  which  was  to  carry 
along  the  great  movement  of  the  century  - and  of  the 
centuries. 

"These  hymns  came  as  if  at  a time  appointed,  the 

lyric  call  of  a new  dawn."^  Watts  had  prepared  the 

way.  He  lived  before  the  Wesleys  just  long  enough  to 

way 

have  prepared  theAand  to  have  provided  some  literature. 

« lived 

He  had  notj\too  long  before  them;  his  hymns  and  his 
defense  was  still  fresh  when  the  Wesleys  began.  People 
recognized  that  the  ’’new  day"  was  at  hand. 

The  Wesleys,  differently  from  Watts,  were  not  so 
much  interested  in  creating  and  bettering  hymnody.  Their 
) first  thought  was,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  to  reach  men 

with  their  message.  They  discovered  that  music  was  a 
most  effective  way  of  doing  this.  So  they  used  it. 

1.  J.B.Reeves,  The  Hymn  as  Literature  or .The  Hymn 
in  History  and  Literature . p.162. 
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They  knew  the  value  of  hymns  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  men.  To  this  end  they  created  and  used  music, 
rhythm  and  peltry.  Their  tastes  were  high,  due  to  high 
standards  gotten  in  Oxford.  For  this  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful.  Suppose  they  had  chosen  as  their  standard 
something  similar  to  that  of  the  evangelistic  singers 
of  the  last  seventy-five  years!  Yet  we  may  be  sure 

that  . the  standard  of  hymns  and  music  would  have  been 
very  much  lower  had  John  Wesley's  hymnist  been  no  better 
prepared  for  his  work  than  the  average  hymnist  who  has 
accompanied  the  greet  evangel istsof  this  period.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  congregational  singing  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb  at  this  time,  and  that  any  kind  of  singing 
would  have  attracted  the  people.  It  is  also  true  that 
not  all  the  hymns  they  wrote  and  used  were  as  high  in 
standard  as  those  that  have  survived.  It  is  neverthe- 
less a standing  proof  that  cheap  songs  are  not  required  in 
order  to  reach  the  masses.  We  do  not  have  to  go  down 
to  their  level.  Great  hymns  will  lift  the  people,  and 
will  lift  them  up  to  their  level.  lerhaps  the 
failure  of  the  past  seventy-five  years  to  produce  any- 
thing like  the  great  Wesley  revival  movement,  and  that  in 
spite  of  abundance  of  emphasis  on  the  evangelistic  message, 
is  due  in  part  to  the  willingness  to  go  down  to  the  peopleig 
level;  particularly,  a willingness  to  sing  cheap  hymns. 
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To  reach  men  was  only  the  first  aim  of  the  Wesley 
revival,  however.  The  more  important  part  was  to  give 
them  their  message. 

John  Wesley,  like  Ephraim  the  Syrian, 
realized  the  value  of  the  hymn  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  dissemination  of  doctrine,  and 
he  designed  the  hymns  which  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  followers  to  be  *a  body  of 
experimental  and  practical  divinity.*1 

His  use  of  hymns  was "doctrinal  and  didactic,"  to  quote 

David  H. Breed.  He  wished  to  teach  particular  truths.  So 

he  shaped  his  hymns  to  that  end. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  range  of  subjects 
for  the  hymnddy  of  the  Wesleys  was  narrow.  They  used 
Psalm  paraphrases  extensively.  John  translated  quite 
extensively  from  the  German,  and  was  particularly  fond 
of  Moravian  hymns,  due  to  certain  personal  associations 
with  the  Moravians.  Also, 

The  evangelistic  work  of  the  Wesleys 
called  for  something  more  than  merely  devotional, 
worshipful  music.  The  new  hymns  of  personal 
experience,  joyous  inspiration,  estatic,  deman- 
ded emotional  tunes.2 

Not  only  were  tunes  needed,  but  the  hymns  themselves,  and 
they  were  supplied. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  influence 
of  the  Wesleys  on  English  hymnody.  Had  they  been  different, 
our  hymnody  would  be  different.  As  the  late  tlr.louis  F. 
Benson  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "The  hymns  of  the  Wesleys 
ragst  be  given  a place  in  the  history  of  religion  itself." 
Their  place  is  in  religion  in  a great  revival.  Once  more  we 
see  hymnody  accompaning  a revival. 

~l.C.Wauchope  Stewart ,D.D. , Music  in  Church  Worship .p.180 . 

2. Edmund  S. Lorenz,  Church  Music,  p.283. 
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10*  The  flinteenth  Century.  This  century  is  the 
golden  period  of  English  hymnody.  Hot  only  was  hymnody 
maturing,  but  the  religious  movements  of  the  previous 
century  were  bearing  their  fruit,  and  resulting  in  further 
developements.  Place  with  this  the  great  changes  which 
were  taking  place  in  the  world  in  a political  way, 
economically,  industrially,  and  the  progress  of  invention, 
resulting  in  improved  means  of  travel  and  other  life- 
changing developments  - place  these  together  and  we  have 
ample  to  call  forth  a great  hymnody  for  the  church. 

The  century  is  marked  by  many  currents  and  cross 
currents.  Hymn  writing  rises  to  iits  highest,  and  declines. 
The  Romantic  Movement  gives  birth  to  the  Oxford  Revival  in 
hymnody,  and  this  plays  hide-and-seek  with  the  rising 
Gospel  song  movement.  Seme  of  these  movements  should  be 
looked  at  separately. 

(1).  THE  EVANGELISTIC  AND  MISSIONARY  IMPETUS. 

The  evangelistic  urge  of  the  Wesley  revival  carried  over 
into  the  ninteenth  century.  In  America  a seeming  new 
movement  of  revival  in  religion  broke  out  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  century.  This  brought  forth  a great  many  hymns  of 
the  evangelistic  type. 

Luring  these  early  years  also  the  Missionary  movement 
as  it  is  now  known  was  born.  This  of  course  had  a 
tremendous  effect  upon  the  church,  which  was  reflected  in 
the  hymns  of  the  period.  Conspicuous  among  those  who 
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wrote  missionary  hymns  is  Reginald  Heber.  His  one  hymn, 
’’From  Greenland's  ioy  mountains,”  may  well  stand  for 
the  hymns  of  the  period*  He  subsequently  went  himself 
as  a missionary  to  India,  as  bishop  of  the  India  church, 
and  shortly  died.  Things  of  this  sort  gave  power  to 
the  hymns  of  this  kind.  Most  of  them  have  been  discarded. 
Up  to  the  present  moment  Heber1 s hymn  has  been  found  in 
practically  every  hymn  book  and  has  been  universally  sung. 
Now,  however,  it  is  being  dropped.  The  new  view  of 
missionary  work,  and  the  removal  of  the  strict  division 
between  ’’home”  and  ’’foreign"  missions  has  made  such 
expressions  as  "the  Heathen  in  his  blindness"  seem 
rather  out  of  place  in  an  America  with  her  New  York  and 
.Chicago,  A1  Capone  and  kidnappers. 


(2).  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT.  This  came  as  a reaction 
to  the  loose  type  of  hymn  produced  by  the  evangelistic 

. . . . J 

impetus.  It  was  not  of  course  by  itself  in  hymnody.Tfie 

same  general  effect  was  being  wrought  in  literature.  But 

the  Oxford  movement  had  a very  definite  place,  particularly 

in  the  English  Established  Church.  Dr. Breed  says  that  the 

movement  began  in  1833  and  had  practically  ended  in  1846. 1 

Dr. Benson  gives  three  particular  results  of  the  Oxford 
2 

Movement.  The  first  was  to  put  hymn  singing  in  the  Church 
of  England  upon  an  entirely  different  basis.  A place  for 
the  Watts  and  Wesley  hymns  was  made.  These  two  men,  a 

1 .David  S-greed,  The  History  and  Use  of  Hymns,  p 191. 

2.  Louis  F. Benson, The  English  Hymn,  pp. 497-500. 
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a dissenter  and  a separatist,  naturally  were  slow  to 
gain  recognition  in  the  Anglican  hymn  hooks.  Not  only 
so,  hut  hymns  at  best,  up  to  this  time,  were  little  more 
than  added  parts  of  the  service.  Now  it  was  firmly 
established  that  they  had  a pert  in  the  service.  The 
arguments  of  Watts  for  hymn  singing,  as  opposed  to  the 
Psalms,  were  brought  forward  entirely  anew. 

The  second  result  of  the  Oxford  Movement  was  to 
bring  into  use  some  of  the  great  Latin  hymns  of  the  church. 
Chief  among  the  translators  was  John  Mason  Neale,  who  did 
his  work  chiefly  in  America.  He  is  not  alone , however , 
and  today  the  church  would  much  the  poorer  were  it  not  for 
the  fine  translations  of  some  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin 
hymns  which  are  in  constant  use. 

The  third  result  was  an  effect  upon  the  hymn  itself, 
establishing  the  Liturgical  Hymn  as  a diBtinct  type.  The 
hymnal  began  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  church  year. 
There  was  to  be  a hymn  or  hymns  for  every  part  of  the  year. 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  other  need.  Whereas  the 
Evangelical  Hymn  was  free  to  go  where  it  would,  the  n6w 
type  was  limited.  The  books  allowed  a few  hymns  in  the 
back  under  the  title  "General,”  but  there  was  not  room 
for  many  which  could  not  be  grouped  in  particular  places 
in  the  church. year. 

To  members  of  non-liturgical  churches  this  ^method  of 
arranging  a hymn-book  seems  very  unacceptable.  That  it  had 
its  advantages  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
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that  on  the  whole  it  is  a very  poor  method  of  approaching 
and  developing  hymnody. 

We  should  not  fail  to  note  also  that  from  a literary 
point  of  view  the  Oxford  Movement  had  a distinctly  good 
effect*  The  standard  was  raised  for  new  hymns.  Only  the 
best  were  taken  over  from  older  sources. 

(3).  G0SPS1  SONGS*  There  is  little  to  gain  by 
discussing  exactly  who  wrote  or  used  the  first  Gospel 
Song.  The  period  of  which  we  now  3peak  is  that  ushered 
in  by  the  evangelist,  D.L. Moody,  and  the  scarcely  less 
famous  singer  who  accompanied  him,  Ira  D.Sankey.  In  a 
sense  the  Gospel  song  is  not  new.  There  have  always  been 
hymns  which  were  poor  as  poetry,  and  secular  and  ’’catchy” 
in  their  music.  But  in  ” Gospel  Songs . Nos.l  to  jS"  we 

see  the  first  of  a movement  in  hymnody  which  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect.  The  names  of  these  two  evangelists 

became  household  words  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 

century,  and  into  the  next.  Their  tunes  were  whistled 

■and 

everywhere ^ the ir  songs  sung  in  all  but  the  more  sedate 
type  of  church.  The  effect  of  this  whole  movement  will 
be  considered  more  at  length  at  a later  point. 
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II.  THE  INFLUENCE  CF  HISTORY  ON  HYMNS  SUNG  TODAY, 

Practically  9very  hymn  book  on9  examines  today  has 
hymns  in  many  centuries,  all  the  way  from  Clement  of 
Alexanderia,  about  the  year  200,  This  is  a comparatively 
modern  movement.  Thar  New  Hymnal 1 contains  some  86  translated 
hymns.  Of  these  seventy  have  been  translated  since  1849. 

Only  seven  were  translations  made  prior  to  1600.  Although 
many  have  been  dropped,  it  is  significant  that  so  many 
have  been  kept  in  the  bool. 

The  hymn  book  is  the  tie  that  binds  the  church  to 
New  Testament  times.  The  Scriptures  have  not  been 
added  to,  but  people  may  sing  at  church  some  of  the 
expressions  of  the  saints  of  the  ages.  This  passion 
for  the  old  is  somewhat  recent  in  Protestantism.  For 
long  all  that  was  old  was  Roman  Catholic,  and  they  would 
have  none  of  it. 

Today  the  trend  is  to  sing  these  hymns  which  have 
historic  association  more  than  ever.  Reference  ha§  been 
madeV’Shepherd  of  Tender  Youth,”  a translation  made  by 
H.M. Dexter  of  the  lyric  attached  to "The  Tutor,"  of  Clement 
of  Alexander ia,  dating  about  the  year  209.  Among  the 
earlier  hymns  is  also  the  "Gloria  Patri,"  which  dates 
from  the  second  century.  From  the  Fourth  century  we 
hav3  the  "Te  Deum  laudamus."  Even  though  the  authorship 

1.  Authorized  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.  1916. 


of  these  is  not  known,  their  antiquity  has  had  much  to 
do  with  their  popularity.  Historic  association  has 
undoubtably  had  much  to  do  with  "Art  thou  weary,  art 
thou  languid,”  and  "The  day  of  resurrection,”  which 
are  translations  made  the  same  year  by  John  Mason  $eale 
of  Greek  hymns  coming  from  the  Monastary  of  Mar  Saba, 
in  Palestine.  The  former  is  attributes*!  to  Stephen 
the  Sabaite  and  the  latter  to  John  of  Damascus.  Both 
these  characters  are  of  sufficient  note  to  have  given  to 
us  some  information  of  their  lives,  and  this  has  done 
much  to  popularize  the  two  hymns. 

Prom  the  ninth  century  we  have  "All  glory,  laud 
and  honor."  From  the  twelfth  "Jerusalem  the  Golden.” 

Parts  of  St. Franc  is1  "Canticle  to  the  sun"  qre  sung 
today  with  considerable  interest,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  information  concerning  him -which  has  been  given  to 
the  church  public.  Certain  it  is  that  we  would  not 

find  "A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God”  in  our  hymn  books 
today  were  it  not  for  its  association  with  the  Reformation 
and  Martin  Luther. 

One  thing  which  has  made  possible  this  interest  in 
historic  hymns  is  the  vast  amount  of  information  about 
them  which  is  now  available.  Many  books  are  on  the 
market  telling  of  the  hymns,  their  authors,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  writing  and  anything  else  of  interest. 
Most  of  these  books  hav6  been  produced  in  the  present 
century.  Another  help  is  the  annotated  hymnal.  Notable 


are  " ThQHHandbook  to  the  church  hymnary edited  by 
James  Mof f att t and  "The.  music  and  hymnody  of  the  Methodist 
hymnal by  Carl  F. Price.  These  have  annotations  on 
every  hymn  in  the  respective  book$,with  the  hymns  coming 
in  the  same  order  and  numbered  as  in  the  regular  hymn 
book.  Some  hymnals  today  carry  annotations  in  the 

regular  hymnal,  as  the  " Harvard  University  Hymn  Book.” 
Today  ministers  and  church  workers  generally  are 
urged  from  many  different  sources  to  use  the  information 
about  hymns  as  a means  of  creating  interest  and  securing 
better  singing.  The  trend  seems  to  be  increasingly  in 
that  direction.  While  it  is  not  particularly  significant, 
it  does  show  that  Christianity  has  not  broken  with  the 

Ho  harm  can  be  done,  and  much  good  is  resulting. 
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CHAPTER  III 


LITERARY  CONSIDERATIONS 


I.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  HYMN CD Y TO  LITERATURE.1 
"There  were  hymns  before  there  were  hieroglyphics.” 

So  Professor  J.B. Reeves  expresses  the  antiquity  of  the 


hymn.  Following  him  further: 

Historically,  the  human  race  was  up  and 
singing  before  sunrise.  Literature  itself 
first  appears  coming  up  out  of  the  forests 
with  priestly  chants,  -tractioaily  every 
literature  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning  in 
hymnic  song  and  chant. 


Certain  it  is  that  if  we  consider  the  Psalms  as 


hymnic  (and  that  can  hardly  be  denied)  we  have  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Christian  hymnody  an  inheritance  from 
Juadism  which  is  of  the  highest  literary  value. 

Congregational  singing  inEnglish  was  very  late 
however  in  giving  any  attention  whatever  to  literary 
merit.  They  sang  the  Psalms,  great  literature,  it  is 
true,  but  put  into  very  poor  English.  One  might  expect 
that  the  fine  hymnody  of  Calvin's  Psalms  in  French  would 


1.  In  this  section  particularly  the  writer  wishes 
to  express  his  indebtedness  to  his  teacher  and  friend. 
Professor  Jaremiah  Bascom  Reeves,  and  his  book.  The 
Hymn  As  Literature . 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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bean  carried  across  into  English,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  Circumstances  and  the  differences  of  the  two 
languages  served  to  make  the  two  Psalmodies  quite  different 
in  literary  excellence. 

We  do  not  trace  the  literary  history  of  English 
hymnody  far  back  in  itself  then,  nor  do  we  trace  it  to 
Calvin  and  Calvinism,  to  which  England  owed  so  much. 

Rather , 


We  can  trace  the  lineage  of  the  modern  hymn 
to  Luther  and  (beyond  him  to  Huss)  rather  than 
to  the  Psalmody  of  Calvin.  This  is  due  to 
different  reasons,  one  of  which  was  the  dif ferm- 
ent charaot6r  of  the  secular  then  current  in 
the  countries  of  Prance  and  Germany. 

It  is  generally  held  that  before  1800  there  was  no 

English  hymnody  of  literary  merit.  It  seems  that  this  is 

rather  a too  narrow  view.  It  rests  somewhat  in  the 

view  of  what  poetry  should  be,  which  was  current  at  the 

time.  Certainly,  if  we  mean  by  poetry  something  which 

is  florid  end  possessing  an  almost  unreal  sentimentality 

toward  the  externally  beautiful,  then  early  English 

hymns  are  not  poetry. 

But  we  do  not  hold  any  such  opinion  today.  Some  of 
the  hymns  of  Isaao  Watts  have  every  right  to  stand  as 
literature.  Likewise  is  it  true  of  many  of  the  Wesley 
hymns.  Also, 

The  rare  quality,  literary  and  spiritual,  of 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys  has  passed  almost 
unrecognized  for  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
years,  exoept  among  Methodists.1 2 

1. R.G.McCutchan,  in  Better  Music  in  our  churches . 
by  John  M. Walker,  et  al.  p.158-159. 

2.  Henry  Bett,  The  Hymns  of  Methodism  in  their 


Literary  relations,  p.l 
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Continuing  on  in  his  defence  of  the  Wesley  hymnody t 
Henry  Bett  says. 

It  is  surely  beyond  question,  for  those  who 
know  both  books,  that  John  Wesley's  Journal 
is  in  its  way  as  absolutely  literature  as 
Newman's  Apolop ia . and  what  a gulf  there  is 
between  the  pale,  ecclesiastical  verse  of 
Keble  y.nd  the  lyrical  raptures  of  Charles 
Wesley 

In  the  ninteenth  century,  however,  and  continuing 
on  to  the  present  time,  we  can  find  many  gems  of  liter- 
ature in  English  hymnody.  Not  all  of  it  has  literary 
merit.  Charles  Wesley  wrote  sixty-five  hundred  hymns. 

Prom  that  great  number  come  only  a few  which  have  the 
requisite  literary  and  other  merit  neeessary  to  pass  the 
t ast  of  the  hymnologists  of  the  present  day*  What  is 
true  of  him  is  true  likewise  of  all  writers  who  write 
much.  It  is  true  of  the  general  flow  of  hymnic  material. 
English  hymnody  being  so  late  in  getting  started,  and 
being  under  the  shadow  of  a lack  of  literary  merit  in 
the  Psalmody  which  it  displaced,  resulted  in  a very 
slow  recognition  of  the  fact  that  hymns  are  real  liter- 
ature at  all.  The  good  hymns  which  were  produced  were 
largely  hidden  in  those  of  lesser  merit.  On  this  says 
Professor  J.B. Reeves, 

It  is  true  that  only  in  late  years  has  the 
indigenous  religious  lyrio  reached  the  estab- 
lished place  in  English  poetry  that  it  holds  in 
the  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  literatures. 
It  had  to  struggle  aganist  the  strongly  intrenched 
"Psalms  in  Meter”  and  to  overcome  some  very  strong 


1.  Henry  Bett,  The  Hymns  of  Methodism  in  their 
Literary  Relations,  p.  2. 


and  peculiar  prejudices  before  it  came  fully 
to  its  own.  Yet  from  the  time  that  English 
literature,  like  most  other  literatures,  opens 
its  story  with  a hymn,  the  type  of  poem  has 
held  its  place  and  performed  its  incalculably 
useful  service  in  English  life  and  literature. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  English  hymn  was  never  given 
its  properly  defined  place  in  literature  until  the  book 

of  Professor  Reeves  was  brought  before  the  public.  Dr* 

2 

Louis  P. Benson  gives  a few  pages  to  the  subject  and 

others  have  said  something  about  the  literary  claims  of 

English  hymns.  Dr. Benson  does  succeed  in  meeting  the 

old  objections  of  Dr, Johnson  and  Matthew  Arnold.  He 

shows  that  the  widely  read  objections  of  Arnold  were 

based  on  the  careless  method  of  "merely  applying  to 

the  main  body  of  our  hymns  very  much  the  same  words 

that  most  refined  and  thoughtful  Christians  are  applying 

3 

to  current  "evangelist io"  songs ." 

Indeed,  as  one  reads  Professor  Reeves  and  notes 
the  boundaries  and  demands  of  the  hymn,  it  appears  that 
a hymn  poem  is  indeed  a great  accomplishment. 

The  hymn  is  a quite  definite  and  distinct 
type  of  poetry.  Its  boundaries  as  regards 
both  form  and  content  are  plainly  and  narrowly 
laid  down.  rt  1®  all  types  of  literature 
perhaps  the  most  rigorously  limited.  Merely  as 
a lyric  it  would  of  course  have  narrow  limit- 
ations; as  a religious  lyric  its  limitations 
are  multiplied;  but  in  that  it  must  be  the 
medium  of  a concerted  social  thought  and  feeling 
on  the  gravest  matters,  and  yet  simple  enough  in 
form  to  be  sung  chorally  by  an  assemblage  not 
assumed  to  have  any  special  choral  practice  or 
skill,  it  is  very  much  more  limited.  The  hymn 


1.  J .B. Re eves , The  Hymn  as  Literature . p.16. 

2.  The  Hymnody  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp. 132-138. 
3*Ibid.,  p. 134. 


must  be  a lyrical  poem,  simple  of  form,  easy 
and  smooth  of  movement;  its  ideas  must  be  direct, 
unified,  immediately  apparent;  its  manner  must 
have  the  decorum  and  gravity  befitting  public 
worship.  (The  italics  are  the  present  writer’s). 

The  popular  nature  of  the  hymn  demands  a 
peculiar  simplicity  of  form;  its  artistic 
nature  demands  the  proper  harmony  and  intensity 
of  lyric  emotion;  its  religious  nature  demands 
of  it,  as  an  act  of  public  worship,  an  inflexible 
directness  and  dignity  of  style. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  statements  the 

ideal  of  a man  who  approaches  his  demands  on  the  hymn  from 

the  standpoint  of  worship. 

Since  we  shall  be  praising  that  Perfect  Heality 
Whom  (sic)  we  call  God,  our  form  of  praise  must 
measure  up  to  the  standard  established  for  it. 

The  form  must  be  able  to  act  as  a vehicle  for  the 
adoration  of  the  utmost.  Surely  a form  used  in 
this  enterprise  has  a heavy  responsibility  to 
carry.1 2 3 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  hymn  does  have  to  meet  these 
standards,  and  we  are  likewise  compelled  to  say  that  the 
hymn  meets  them  quite  adequately.  Its  limits  are  clearly 

defined.  Its  niche  is  a small  one.  But  that  niche  is  the 
first  of  all  in  the  great  pantheon  of  literature.  And  that 
niche  requires  most  strict  standards  to  hold  its 

pi  ce.  • Hymnody  is  real  literature,  real  poetry, 

and  is  to  be  regarded  as  such. 


It  is  sometimes  remarked  that  the  great  poets  are 
not  found  in  the  hymn  book.  Concerning  this  certain 

1.  J.B. Reeves,  The  Hymn  as  literature , p.  32. 

2.  Ibid.  , p.40. 

3.  Dwight  Bradley,  Creative  Worship,  p.46. 


facts  should  he  noted.  One  is  that  few  of  the  great 
poets  have  written  hymns.  Others  tried  and  failed. 

Another  is  that  until  recently  the  literary  standard  of 
hymns  was  not  sufficiently  established  so  as  to  challange 
the  attention  of  great  poets.  Still  another  is  the  fact 
that  hymn  writing  is  a difficult  art.  Its  vary  simplicity 
is  a tremendous  challange.  Greau  poets  do  not  qualify 
in  the  peculiar  ways  that  a hymn-writer  must  qualify-  that 
is,  they  do  not  unless  they  are  hymn  writers,  for  surely 
we  will  not  deny  to  hymn  writers  the  distinction  of  being 
great  poets.  A last  observation  is  that  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  take  passages  from  the  great  poets 
which  were  never  intended  to  be  used  as  hymns,  and  put  them 
into  the  hymnal.  This  tendency  will  be  discussed  more 
at  length  at  the  end  of  this  chapter* 

It  has  already  been  signified  that  there  is  some  hymnic 
material  which  is  not  poetry,  even  though  often  from  the  pen 
of  a great  hymn  writer.  We  cannot  fail  to  note  also  the 

tremendous  amount  of  congregational  singing  in  which  the 
people  utter  verses  which  have  never  approached  being  poetry. 
The  volume  of  so  called  ’’Gospel  Song"  comes  under  this 
classification.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Perhaps  it  has 
filled  a need,  but  it  has  displaced  also  the  good  hymns 
which  the  people  should  sing.  J-t  has  harmed  greatly  the 
literary  standing  of  hymns.  But  that  is  of  little 


moment  compared  to  the  harm  it  has  done  to  the  cause  for 
which  it  is  supposed  to  lend  assistance.  Another  statement 
from  Dwight  Bradley  is  again  in  point. 

How  can  we  possibly  excuse  ourselves  if 
we  permit  our  people  to  use  forms  of  praise  which 
are  even  less  exalted  than  the  forms  through  which 
we  render  homage  to  our  country?  If  we  praise  our 
nation  with  lofty  peans,  stately  procedure,  rever- 
ent dignity,  we  are  singularly  lacking  in 
reverence  when  we  praise  God  in  trashy  hymns, 
slipshod  manners,  easy-going  familiar ity . 

Another  writer  says: 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  restoration 
of  worship  will  be  the  bonfires  of  trashy 
hymnals . 

It  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
singing  of  this  type  of  song  seems  to  be  waning.  On  every 
hand  it  is  decried  by  those  of  any  culture  and  interest 
in  the  verities  of  religion.  The  following,  from  a book 
representative  of  the  modern  attitude  toward  young  people's 
work,  is  representative  of  what  is  being  said  everywhere: 

The  common  practice  of  substituting  jingles 
and  jazz  is  as  bad  a practice  as  it  would  be 
for  the  public  schools  to  substitute  for  Milton 
and  Emerson  the  gaudy  magazines  which  litter 
our  news  stands.*- 

We  shall  probably  never  be  entirely  rid  of  this  kind  of 
literary  travesty  and  religious  perversity.  But  the 
situation  is  getting  better. 


1.  Dwight  Bradley,  Creative  VJorship.  p.46. 

2.  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  Beyond  Agnosticism,  p.137 

3.  Shaver  and  Stock,  Training  Young  People  in 
Worsh ip . p.119 


Having  given  attention  to  the  relation  of  hymns  to 
the  whole  field  of  literature,  it  will  now  he  well  to 
note  their  relation  to  great  religious  literature,  to 
poetry  having  "spiritual  value,"  and  to  religious 
poetry. 

1.  The  relat ionsh ip  of  hymns  to  great  religious 
literature . All  the  limitations  which  have  been 

previously  expressed  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we 
speak  of  hymns*  They  are  a part  of  religious  literature, 
but  a very  limited  part* 

We  hafre  already  noted  the  importance  of  the  songs 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  their  central  place  in  Hebrew 
life*  We  should  not  overlook  their  central  place  §lso 
in  their  literature.  Wa  note  however  that  they  are 
set  apart  from  the  other  literature.  The  poetic  is 
separated  from  the  hymnic  just  as  much  so  as  the  prose. 

So  it  is  generally  in  hymnody*  It  is  true  that  today 
this  is  somewhat  changed,  but  the  rule  generally  holds 
good  that  hymns  are  set  apart.  They  are  written  to  be 
sung. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  to  be  neglected. 

Rather,  they  are  given  much  more  attention  than  any  other 
literature.  The  following  words  by  Dr. Reeves  refer  to 
poetry,  but  they  are  even  more  true  in  relation  to  prose, 
for  but  a small  part  of  prose  is  ever  read  byt  once  or  twice* 


It  seems  safe  to  say  without  any 
reservations  that  this  type , f hymns ) of 
all  forms  of  English  poetry  to-day, 
stands  first  in  popular  favor.  The  hymn- 
book — the  fairly  uniform  compilation  of 
the  standard  hymns  of  the  English  language— 
is  published  and  sold  to  an  extent  not 
approached  by  the  publications  of  any  other 
types  of  poetry. 

And  the  hymn-book  does  not  merely  reach 
an  enormous  printing;  it  is  actually  opened 
and  read  more  often  than  any  other  book  of 
poetry.  This  fact  becomes  more  apparent  as 
one  endeavors  to  call  to  mind  other  books  of 
verse  that  begin  to  rival  the  hymn-book  in 
this  respect.  Further,  when  verses  from  the 
hymn-book  are  being  used  it  is  not  infrequent 
that  two  persons  are  reading  the  same  page 
at  the  same  time,  while  others  may  be  repeat- 
ing the  lyric  from  memory  without  any  hook- 
as Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  are  said  usually  to 
have  done.1 

We  may  say  then,  that  the  place  of  hymns  in  raligio 
literature  is  a rather  small  one,  but  a very  important 
one  . 


2.  The  relationship  of  hymns  to  poetry  having 
"spiritual  va lue ."  The  term  spiritual  value  is 

rather  widely  used  now,  and  is  particularly  used  and 
defined  by  Professor  Lari  Marlatt  of  Boston  University 
in  a course , Spiritual  Values  in  Mode rn  Poetry.  He 
offers  the  following  definitions: 

Spiritual  values  are  experiences 
desireable  because  they  have  intrinsic  worth 
for  conscious  beings:  moments  in  which  the  " 

individual  spirit  realizes  its  worth,  and 
relates  itself  to e verythTng  else  having 
worth.  They  are  spiritually  most  worthful 
when  they  represent  an  impact  of  spirits 
in  which  the  feilings  cf~one  are  so  agreeably 
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J.B. Reeves,  The  Hymn  As  Aliterature,  p#7 
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transmitted  as  to  give  rise  to  new 
ins ight . new  outlook . new  sympathy . new 
aspirat ion,  which  when  realized  will  yield 
new  and  higher  values. 

Poetry  is  Spirit  speaking  to  spirit; 
powerful  feeling  expressed  in  words  that  take 
a musical  form,  have2cadence , at  least,  if 
not  music  and  rhyme. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  final  question 
to  be  asked  about  any  poem  _is  not  what  is  its 
moral . its  " message ,"  or  even  its  theme ; but 
rather,  what  mood  does  it  reflect,  reproduce 
and  re induoe  in  the  reader  or  hearer?  Cn  this 
will  depend  its  final  evaluation.  If  it 
originates  in  and  eventuates  in  luminous 
moments  in  which  spirit  speaks  to  spirit,  in 
such  a way  as  to  relate  both  to  the  all  pervading 
spirit  in  which  they  live,  move  and  have  their 
being,  it  has  very  definite  value,  emotional, 
rational,  mystical,  spiritual.1 2 3 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Professor  Marlatt  avoids  the 
use  of  the  word  "religious”  in  these  definitions.  This 
does  not  mean  that  religous  poetry,  or  hymns,  do  not 
have  spiritual  value.  Obviously  these  would  have  a 

high  degree  of  spiritual  value,  if  they  were  at  all  worthy 
But  religious  value  is  in  no  sense  necessary  in  order  to 
have  spiritual  value. 

The  older  hymnolcgy  would  strictly  bar  from  the 
hymn-book  any  poetry  which  was  not  definitely  religious, 
(Bifcioal  references  or  names  of  the  Deity  would  suffice 
to  make  it  religious). 


1.  Professor  Earl  Marlatt,  lectures/in  Spiritual 
Values  in  Modern  Poetry,  I.D. 

2.  Ibid.,  II;Bi3,d. 

3.  Ibid. , II.B:b  ,5. 
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The  newer  hymnology  is  not  so  insistent  that  the 
mors  obvious  religious  elements  shall  stand  out.  It  seems 
safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  newer  hymns  have  more  spirit- 
ual value  and  less  of  the  shibboleths  of  religbn.  This  does 
not  mean  they  have  less  religious  value;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  more. 


3.  Tbe  relationship  of  hymns  to  reljgfcus  poetry. 

We  need  make  no  apologies  for  the  place  of  religious  poetry 
in  the  whole  literature  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  interests  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  humanity,  religion  has  proved  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  inspiring. ...  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  life  of  mankind. 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
poetry  of  religion  should  be  the  most  natural  and 
uuiversal  sort  of  composition....  Other  forms  of 
verse  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  bards  and 
singers  of  all  the.  ages,  but  religion  has  the 
primal  place. 

One  of  the  sure  tests  of  great  poetry  is  ite 
power  of  survival.  The  race  preserves  what  it 
prizes.... In  most  instances  the  books  and  other 
writings  that  have  won  their  way  to  the  souls  of 
men  have  been  preserved  and  handed  on.  Probably 
this  is  the  reason  why  so  much  of  the  poetry 
that  has  come  down  from  the  distant  past  is  of  the 
religious  character. ^ 

This  is  true  of  the  place  of  religious  poetry,  and  yet 
it  is  surprizing  to  find  what  a small  percentage  of  it  is 
primarily  hymnic  material.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
book  of  Psalms  constitutes  only  a small  part  of  the  divisions 
which  are  essentially  poetic. 

For  one  thing,  of  course,  hymns  are  necessarily  short. 

1.  Herbert  L.Wille tt ,Ph*D. , in  The  World1 s Great 


Religious  Poetry,  by  Caroline  Miles  HillfPh.D.f  pp.xiv-xv 
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That  necessarily  limits  their  hulk  in  the  whole.  Yet 
examination  of  a volume  such  as  that  of  Caroline  Miles 
Hill,  The  World1 s Great  Religious  Poetry . containing 
well  over  800  selections  few  of  which  are  much  longer 
than  a hymn,  discloses  that  a compara't ively  small  part 
of  it  is  hyranody. 

The  essential  question  however  is  not  the  bulk 
and  the 

but , the  importance/nature  of  hymns  in  relation  to  other 
religious  poetry.  As  to  importance,  the  question  has 
been  well  answered  in  a previous  quotation  from  Dr. 

Reeves.  They  are  used  many  times  more  than  other 
religious  poetry,  and  exert  a correspondingly  greater 
influence . 

In  her  preface  to  the  book  mentioned  in  the 

paragraph  above  Dr. Hill  points  out  the  nature  of  hymns 

to 

in  relationApther  religious  poetry: 

To  know  only  hymns  is  to  be  carried  away 
aganist  one’s  will,  but  to  read  the  world 
poetry  of  religion  is  to  be  convinced  by  a 
cloud  of  Witnesses. 

Hymns  are  the  emotion  of  religious  poetry  at  its  highest 
point.  They  are  deliberately  intended  to  give  forceful 
and  moving  expression  to  the  mood,  whether  it  be  exalt- 
ation^or  repentance , or  another.  Couple  this  with  the  al- 
most^ nvari able  musical  setting  with  which  they  are  attended, 
and  they  are  supremely  equipped  for  their  purpose. 

1.  Caroline  Miles  Hill,  The  World’s  Great  Religious 
Poetry . author's  preface,  p.xi 1. 
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The  present  tendency  to  widen  the  definition  of 
the  hymn  has  opened  to  use  some  great  religious  poetry. 
The  presence  of  these  selections  in  the  hymn-hook  is  a 
distinct  modern  trend.  It  widens  the  usefulness  of  the 
material  used,  and  serves  to  put  the  hymn-hook  in  higher 
esteem. 


II.  LITERARY  ELEMENTS  OP  TIE  OLD  HYMNS  USED  TODAY. 
If  we  consider  the  hymns  of  the  present  century  as  new, 
then  the  great  hulk  of  the  hymnal  is  old.  The  following 
list  shows  to  what  extent  this  true.  The  list  is  some- 
what representative,  and  the  percentages  given  are  of 
the  hymns  in  the  particular  hook  which  were  written  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  Church  School  Hymnal  for  Youth  (1928)  20$ 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Hymnal  (1927)  00$ 

Hymns  for  theLiving  Aga  (1923)  9$ 

The  New  Hymnal  (American  Episcopal}) 

-nymnfit written  1885  to  1916  5$ 

The  New  Hymnal  for  American  Youth  (1930)  34$ 

The  Pilgrim  Hymnal  (1932)  14$ 

The  Student  Hymnal  (American)  1928  28& 


Some  of  these  have  been  compiled  later  in  the 
c®ntgry  than  others,  and  to  that  extent  those  who  come 
last  have  the  advantage  in  getting  a greater  number  of 
twentieth  century  hymns.  Since  The  New  Hymnal 


was  published  early  in  the  present  century,  the  thirty 
years  proceeding  its  date  of  publication  are  considered. 

Hymns  for  the  living  Age  seems  to  present  about  the 
median  for  the  good  modern  church  hymnal.  The  high  figure 
in  the  American  Student  Hymnal  is  quite  in  accord  with 
what  we  should  expect  for  a forward  looking  book  for  the 
college  population.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection,  however,  that  the  Harvard  University  Hymnal 
is  almost  destitute  of  twentieth  century  creations. 

The  New  Hymnal  for  American  Youth . edited  by  Professor 
E.  Augustine  Smith,  as  was  the  American  Student  Hymnal . 
is  a fit  representation  of  the  present  age.  It  contains 
the  highest  percentage  of  new  hymnody,  and  yet  is  suffic- 
ently  conservative  for  most  users.  The  Church  School 
for  Yputh  is  also  a distinctly  modern  book,  though  it 
does  not  lend  itself  to  quite  such  a variety  of  uses  as 
does  the  other  youth  hymnal  mentioned.  Five  of  its 
hymns  are  furnished  by  the  editor  hymself,  while  eight 
are  from  the  pen  of  Dr. Louis  F. Benson,  for  many  years  the 
dean  of  hymnologists  of  that  denomination.  (Presbyterian). 

It  seems  noticajale  that  where  so  many  new  pages  are 
furnished  by  the  editors  they  are  compelled  to  find  a 
corresponding  balance  from  other  writers. 

Considering  the  whole  field  we  can  safely  say  that 
ninety  percent  of  the  hymnal  is  ’’old,"  in  the  sense  of 
bding  written  before  the  present  century.  The  three  last 
written  of  above  are  quite  extraordinary,  while  the  fourteen 
percent  of  the  Pilgrim  Hymnal  is  unusual  for  a regular  hymnal 
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The  literary  elements  in  hymns  of  various  periods 
may  now  be  studied. 

1.  Literary  elements  in  hymns  of  pre -Re  format  ion 
origin.  Only  the  English  translations  which  survive 
in  present  day  hymn  books  can  of  course  be  studied  here. 
Two  factors  overshadow  the  literary  and  religious  signif- 
icance of  these  early  hymns*  One  is  their  historical 
background,  which  has  already  been  considered.  The 
other  is  the  literary  and  poetic  ability  and  hymnic  sense 
of  the  translator. 

’’Gloria  Patri"  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  particular 
translator;  it ^notable  \ot  its  theological  teaching  and 
the  historical  significance  whioh  these  things  call  to 
mind.  But  even  so,  it  is  a beautiful  piece  of  literary 
expression. 

"Shepherd  of  Tender  Youth’’  referred  to  above,' 
owes  much  to  its  antiquity.  H.M.Dexter,  the  translator, 
also  showed  rare  hymnic  sense.  He  by  no  means  slavishly 
followed  the  original.  In  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a translation,  but  is  more  in  the  nature  of  putting  into 
hymnic  poetry,  for  the  present  age,  something  of  the  sense 
whioh  the  author  intended  to  convey  to  young  Christians 
in  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexander ia , , sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  This  hymn  would  not  stand 
in  our  hymn-books  today  were  it  not  for  the  historical 
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interest.  It  is  not  bad  English  t and  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  short  sentences  and  strong  imagery  make  it  an  excellent 
children1 s hymn.  It  was  originally  a children's  hymn,  and 
the  other  characteristics  of  the  English  version  also  are 
in  the  original.  But  the  hymn  does  not  stand  as  a 
children^  number  nor  for  its  other  excellencies,  but 
because  of  its  antiquity. 

The  "Te  Deura"  comes  from  a very  remote  antiquity,  and 
is  one  of  the  great  hymns  of  all  languages.  , Its  final 
form  in  English  is  the  result  of  long  experiment,  and  as 
good  English  it  can  take  its  place  with  the  best.  It  is 
neither  rhymed  nor  rhythmic,  but  despite  these  departures 
from  the  hymnic  standard  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  great  hymns,  from  a literary  as  well  as  from 
other  standpoints. 

Several  translations  of  John  Mason  Neale  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  In  fact,  he  has  done  almost  as  much  in 
translating  and  popularizing  ancient  hymns  as  have  all 
others  combined.  Chief  of  these  we  may  mention 
"The  Day  of  Nes^ur^ction,"  and  "Art  Thou  Weary,  Art  Thou 
Languid,"  from  the  Monestary  of  Mar  Saba*  Other 
important  translations  of  his  are  "Christian,  Dost  Thou 
See  Them,"  from  Saint  Andrew  of  Crete, in  the  eighth 
century,  and  "Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  from  the  twelfth 
century.  These  can  only  be  considered  samples,  for  h6 
wrote  a great  number.  All  writers  on  hymnology  give 


him  great  credit.  In  him  we  see  the  value  of  a translator 

supremely  evidenced.  Professor  Smith  says: 

One  day  Dr.^eale  found,  in  the  course  of  his 
researches,  the  words  of  Stephen^  song,  sung 
in  old  Mar  Saha,  more  than  eleven  hundred  years 
before.  Prom  these  words  in  a di.'st-covered , 
ponderous,  old  Greek  quarto.  Dr. Neale  has  given 
to  the  Christian  Church  this  hymn.  It  can  hardly 
he  called  a translation,  hut  rather  a re-creation, 
for  it  iias  in  it  not  only  the  experiences  of 
Stephen  the  Sahaite  , hut  also  those  of  Dr.^eale. 
Combined,  these  make  a text  so  simple,  so  dramatic, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  hymns  in  English. 1 

Dr. John  Julian  says  of  him  in  his  D ict ionary  of 
Hymnology : 


It  is  in  this  species  of  composition 
(translations)  that  Dr.^ealeh  success  was 
pre-eminent,  one  might  almost  say  unique. 

He  had  all  the  qualifications  of  a good 
translator.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent 
classical  scholar  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  but  he  was.  also  positively  steeped 
in  mediaeval  Latin. 

These  words  may  serve  to  indioate  something  of  the 
type  of  ability  which  is  required  of  one  who  would  be  a 
translator  of  living  hymns. 

Literary  excellence  in  the  hymnic  sense  is  required 
in  these  early  hymns.  Their  chief  claim  to  a plaoe  in 
the  hymnic  canon  is  on  other  grounds,  hut  the  literary 
standard  must  he  high. 


1.  H. Augustine  Smith,  Lyric  Beligion.  p*33 

2.  Page  781. 
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2.  literary  elements  in  Reformation  hymns.  These 

also  are  translations,  for  as  has  been  noted,  English 

hymnody,  as  distinct  from  Psalmody,  did  not  begin  until 

two  centuries  after  the  Reformation  had  begun*  Here  also 

the  chief  element  in  survival  is  some  historic  interest* 

Hymns  from  the  German,  particularly  the  Reformation 

hymns,  have  been  translated  into  the  English  in  great 

numbers.  For  example,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Hymn- 

Book  contains  chiefly,  in  quantity,  at  least,  translations 

from  the  German,  and  very  many  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  are  twenty-nine  by  Martin  Luther  alone.  But  very 

few  of  these  are  found  in  our  hymn  books.  Luther* s 

"A  Mighty  Portress”  is  the  invariable  one  to  be  found, 

often  the  only  one.  The  wealth  of  history  and  legend 

that  has  gathered  around  it  would  certainly  assure  its 

being  included  in  any  hymnal.  It  has  been  translated 

many  scores  of  times.  Two,  the  one  of  Hedge  in  America 

and  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle  in  England,  are  the  ones  used 

today.  Both  are  of  a high  literary  quality,  and  would 

not 

no  doubt  be  used  even  more  if  the  music  were^so  ponderous. 
But  the  association  of  the  music  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  words.  It  should  not  be  changed. 

The  tendency  today  is  to  use  these  old  hymns  a 
great  deal.  We  need  more  of  them.  There  is  a need  for 
translators  who  will  go  over  the  field  again,  and  not  only 
find  new  material,  but  retranslate  some  of  the  ones  which 
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already  been  done,  and  put  them  into  a hymnody  which 
will  be  useful  today.  There  is  a very  real  value  in 
the  old  hymns. 

A prayer  or  hymn  that  expresses  a vital  and 
universal  Christian  Experience,  which  has 
survived  through  the  centuries  of  use,  has 
the  value  of  not  only  being  available  for 
present  day  use;  it  is  also  a symbol  of 
the  communion  of  the  saints. 1 (The  italics 
are  the  present  writer' s. ) 


3.  Literary  elements  in  e ighteenth  century  hymns. 
Only  a few  hymns  from  the  eighteenth  century  survive. 

The  number  seems  pitiably  small  when  it  is  recalled  that 
hymns  of  the  following  century  comprise  considerably  over 
half  of  the  hymn-books.  But  the  names  of  Watts  and 
Wesley  have  few  peers  and  no  contemporaries  who  are  near 
their  peers.  Even  the  Methodist  hymn-books  are  beginning 
to  drop  many  of  the  Wesley  hymns. 

One  reason  is  the  fact  that  their  subject  matter  is 
not  suitable  today.  Many  of  them  from  a literary  point 
of  view  are  adequate,  but  the  terms  of  the  religion  of 
that  day  are  archaic  now.  Even  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul"  is  sung  relatively  little  today. 

There  is  a peculiarly  fine  literary  quality  to  the 
hymns  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  do  survive  in 
present-day  hymnals.  They  have  a fine,  high  expression, 

1.  Rev. Wm. Henry  Spence,  Worshipful  Public  Worship, 
a 16  page  pamphlet  published  by  The  Comittee  on  Evangelism 
and  devotional  Life,  587  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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both  in  words  and  in  the  total  effect.  Illustrative  of 
this  are:  ’’All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name "Before 
Jehovah1 s awful  throne,  " "How  firm  a foundation," 

"Jesus  shall  reign  wherefer  the  sun,"  "0  come,  all  ye 
faithful,"  "Our  God,  Our  Help  in  ages  past,"  and 
"When  I survey  the  wondrous  cross/'  or  "Rock  of  Ages.  " 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  these  cover  only  a 
limited  field.  Many  of  them  are  fine  in  a doxologic 
sense.  They  speak* intense  feeling  in  a splendid  way, 
and  when  we  want  hymns  of  this  type  we  can  find  no  better. 
But  when  we  want  a hymn  of  a less  exalted  - or  a less 
debased  - mood,  these  hymns  will  not  serve. 


4.  literary  elements  in  hymns  of  the  ninteenth 
century.  Here  we  come  to  the  great  bulk  of  English 
hymnody,  as  it  is  found  in  present  day  books.  The 
percentage  generally  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
examples:  The  Hymnal  (Revised),  60$;  Inter-church 

Hymnal . 61$;  New  Baptist  Hymnal . 70$;  Harvard  Hnivers ity 
Hymn  Book.  38$;  The  Ghuroh  School  Hymnal  for  Youth . 63$; 
The  New  Hymnal . 85$,  (including  translations). 

It  seems  hardly  possible  to  speak  in  generalities 
about  such  a volume  of  hymns.  Nevertheless  it  is  to 
a certain  degree  possible  to  distinguish  a hymn  of  this 
eentury  from  that  of  the  proceeding  century  by  its 
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internal  literary  character ist ics.  Still  more  is  it 
possible  to  set  off  a typical  hymn  of  the  ninteenth 
century  from  the  twentieth  century  type. 

Restraint  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features. 

The  same  passion  may  or  may  not  be  present,  but  the 
tendency  is  to  put  it  in  less  glowing  terms.  The  ’’Thrice 
Holy"  of  Reginald  Haber  may  not  seem  very  restrained,  but 
it  is  not  as  abandoned  as  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’ 
Name."  Such  is  the  comparison  generally. 

Throughout  this  century  too  the  homiletical  purpose 

tke 

was  uppermost.  We  may  oppose  this  tc^  praise  function  of 
the  hymns  of  the  preceeding  century.  The  hymn  was 
intended  to  be  less  general  and  more  specific,  giving 
poetic  expression  to  that  particular  point  of  divinity  With 
which  a sermon  might  deal. 

The  Oxford  Revival  also  left  the  liturgical  motive 
greatly  exalted.  Many  hymns  were  written  particularly 
for  special  days  and  seasons  and  hours.  This  emphasis 
on  a well  ordered  religious  life  contrasts  sharply  with 
evangelistic  urge  which  underlay  the  hymns  of  the 
preceeding  century. 

These  things  conspire  toward  a much  more  diversified 
range  of  subjects.  "Day  is  dying  in  the  west,"  "Faith  of 
our  fathers,"  "He  leadeth  me,"  "I  would  be  true," 

"0  Beautiful  for  spacious  skies,"  "0  love  that  will 
not  let  me  go,"  "Onward  Christian  soldiers,"  "Rejoice, 
ye  pure  in  heart,"  "Saviour  again  to  thy  dear  name," 
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these  indicate  something  of  the  variety  of  subjects  and 
call  to  mind  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  century.  Most 
of  these  could  hardly  have  been  written  in  the  eighteenth 
oentury. 

The  missionary  and  evangelistic  fervor  of  this  age 
was  of  course  strong.  It  is  true  that  we  should  not 
expect  suoh  restraint  in  missionary  hymns.  But  even  so 
they  are  notable  for  their  restraint,  the  tremendous 
pow®r  of  the  missionary  impulse  being  considered. 

Two  things  conspire  to  largely  keep  evidences  of 
the  evangelistic  hymnody  of  this  century  out  of  the 
present  day  hymn  books.  The  first  is  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  the  evangelistic  hymnody  was  quite 
apart  from  the  high  restraint  of  the  Romantic  Movement 
and  the  Oxford  Revival,  and  was  based  on  a theology  whfch 
is  no  longer  in  the  hymn  book.  The  other  reason  is  that 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  "Gospel  Song" 
was  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  evangelistic  field. 
Until  the  last  decade  or  less  the  "Gospel  Song"  has  been 
striotly  excluded  from  the  hymnal,  and  it  need  not  be 
considered  if  one  did  not  go  beyond  the  hymn  book  itself. 

But  the  "Gospel  Song"  did  have  a tremendous  effect 
upon  hymns  and  the  hymn  book,  and  continues  to  Have.  The 
hymnody  of  the  period  and  of  our  period  cannot  be  under- 
stood exoept  in  relation  to  the  "Gospel  Song."  Some 
definition  of  the  term  should  be  made  before  proceeding 
further.  Writing  in  1903,  Dr. David  R. Breed  said: 
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The  term  "Gospel  Songs"  is  applied  to  a 
certain  class  of  sacred  lyrics,  chiefly  of  an 
evangelistic  character,  composed  for  use  in 
popular  gatherings  of  a heterogeneous  character. 
....There  has  always  bean  more  or  less  music 
of  this  character,  though  in  its  modern  form 
it  was  the  distinct  outgrowth  and  concomitant 
of  that  lay  evangelism  which  came  in  with 
Mr .Moody.  1 

The  whole  sentence,  "There  has  always  been  more  or 
less  mus\c  of  this  character"  should  be  particularly 
noticed.  As  a form  disticfct  from  recognized  hymns,  it 
is  notable.  As  a form  built  chiefly  around  the  music, 
rather  than  the  words,  it  is  also  noteworthy. 

The  music  of  the  gospel  song  is  first.  The  words 
may  be  written  first,  but  it  is  the  music  that  determines 
how  far  the  song  will  go.  The  words  (we  cannot  call 
them  poetry)  are  almost  invariably  of  a mediocre  literary 
nature.  They  go  to  wild  excesses  in  expression,  and 
very  often  show  no  outline  of  what  they  express;  it  is 
the  same  thought  expressed  over  and  over  again.  With 
few  exceptions  a ohorus  follows  each  verse;  so  far  is 
this  true  that  it  is  often  considered  the  distinguishing 
feature.  There  is  often  much  alliteration,  and  there 
are  always  many  rhymes,  while  the  meter  must  be  such  as 
will  fit  a tune  with  strong  rhythm.  The  tune  need  not 
bear  any  particular  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Carl  F. Price  says: 

This  is  our  quarrel  with  the  gospel  hymn  tunes-.-, 
that  they  do  not  emotionally  interpret  the 
words  correctly.1 2 

1.  The  history  and  Use  of  nymns . p.331. 

2.  Worship  in  Music,  by  Hughes  and  others,  p.166. 
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Much  of  the  objection  to  gospel  song  has  been  based 
on  the  music.  This  was  possible  because  they  were  set 

to  such  poor  music.  Also  it  was  harder  to  criticise 
the  words  because  they  were  "sacred;"  they  were  "gospel." 
Gospel  song  writers  and  evangelists  defended  their  output 
on  the  basis  that  it  reached  the  people.  It  was  successful, 
at  least  from  the  immediate  point  of  view.  One  may  still 
hear  of  the  distinct  rays  of  sunshine  which  the  gospel 
songs  brought  into  the  churches  and  into  the  lives  of 
people  of  the  last  century.  It  displaced  a hymnody 

which  was  distinctly  not  in  accord  with  the  lives  of  the 
great  number  of  the  people.  Particularly  in  America  the 
great  majority  of  the  churches  and  people  were  non- 
liturgical,  and  the  music  and  hymns  of  the  cathedrels 
was  a language  unfamiliar  to  them. 

Also  the  new  evangelism,  particularly  the  lay 
evangelism  which  Dwight  1. Moody  represented,  brought  a 
message  quite  different  from  that  of  the  hymns  the  people 
had.  Its  message  was  couched  in  terms  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  educated  ministry.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Moodyfs  work  was  of  a higher  order  than 
that  of  many  of  the  ordained  evangelists  who  followed 
in  his  footsteps.  The  work  of  these  men  demanded  a 
hymnic  message  which  was  like  them.  "Gospel  Songs" 
was  the  name  given  to  it. 
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Gospel  song  grew  into  the  very  heart  of  the  church. 
Hymnals  were  retained,  but  more  for  an  air  of  respectability. 


writer  has  never  seen  mentioned  anywhere  is  the  influence 
of  gospel  song  upon  the  formative  religious  experiences  of 
a great  many  of  the  Christian  leaders  who  begsn  to  pour  into 
the  church.  The  ministry  of  the  great  evangelical  churches 
came  largely  from  the  emotional  excitement  of  evangelistic 
meetings  in  which  gospel  songs  were  the  most  important 
single  influence.  Small  wonder  that  they  tolerated  them 
when  they  came  to  places  of  influence  in  the  church,  and 
allowed  these  songs  to  come  into  the  very  inner  sanctuary 
of  the  worship  of  the  church. 

Hymnologists  speak  of  the  hymnody  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  ninteenth  century  in  terms  of  "decadence,"  and 
with  some  justification.  Gospel  songs  were  sapping  much 
of  the  strength  which  should  have  gone  to  the  better 
hymnody.  The  orudity  of  them  forced  hymnody  into  a 
higher  path,  from  a literary  point  of  view.  But  while 
crude,  the  gospel  songs  had  tremendous  power.  And  so  the 
hymns  written  tended  to  be  literary  bouqets,  rather  than 
fountains  of  strength. 

When  we  undertake  to  est:  e literary  elements 


of  the  hymnody  of  the  ninteenth/ywe  are  considering  at 
least  sixty  per  cent  of  th6  hymnal.  It  is  to  this 

section  to  which  the  arguments  for  the  literary  standard 


They  were  endured,  not  used.  Another  factor  which  the 


i 
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of  hymns,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
would  ohiefly  apply.  In  this  oentury  hymnody  realizes 
its  mission  in  the  English  language,  and  steps  out  on 
its  own  account  as  a full  grown  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  language. 

In  this  century  hymnody  was  buffeted  by  many  winds 
of  doctrine  and  practice.  These  things  forced  it  to  a 
greater  growth,  and  while  all  that  grew  cannot  be  used, 
many  of  the  best  gems  of  our  hymn  books  resulted  from 
it. 

The  hymn-books  today  contain  many  ninteenth 
oentury  hymns  which  are  seldom  or  never  sung.  But  these 
are  passing,  as  is  indicated  by  examining  each  new  hymn- 
book.  Most  of  them  contain  from  ten  to  thirty-three 
percent  fewer  hymns  than  their  direct  predecessors.  More 
of  them  are  still  to  be  dropped,  despite  the  reluctance 
of  editors  to  see  great  hymnological  names  grow  dim,  or 
disappear.  But  there  is  a great  body  of  ninteenth 
cantury  hymns  which  will  remain  with  us  for  a long  while 
yet,  and  the  century  will  not  cease  to  be  known  as  the 
"Golden  Age  of  English  Hymnody." 
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III.  LITERARY  ELEMENTS  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  HYMNS 


1.  Influence  of  the  Gospel  Songs.  Following  the 
attentioiiwhich  has  just  been  given  to  gospel  songs  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  further  their  influence.  They 
are  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  congregational  singing 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  Many  hymnologists 
practically  ignore  them,  and  if  they  do  consider  them  it 
is  only  to  note  their  literary  and  musical  inadequacy, 
and  pass  on.  We  may  refuse  to  call  them  hymns , 

but  we  cannot  ignore  their  influence  on  hymns. 

The  gospel  song  tidal  wave  bore  over  into  the  new 
cnetury  quite  unabated*  They  found  their  way  into  the 
church  services,  quite  aganist  the  wishes,  or  at  least 
the  intent,  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  their 
inception.  houses  printed  gospel 

song  books  by  the  million.  Every  denominational 
publishing  house  issued  one  or  several  gospel  song  books. 
They  issued  new  hymn  books  only  after  the  old  ones  had 
seen  twenty-five  years  of  service.  But  the  "Sunday- 
Sohool  books”  were  reissued  every  few  years.  Few  indeed 
were  those  who  issued  them  less  often  than  every  five 
years,  and  most  publishing  houses  brought  out  new  books 
at  least  every  three  years.  The  independent  song 
book  publishers  issued  them  every  year  or  two.  According 
to  some  figures  recently  published  ^ one  company  issued 
7,699,873  books  between  the  years  1909  to  1928.  These 

1.  The  Story  of  Southern  Hymnology ,Art hur  L. 


Stevenson,  p.67-68 
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were  issued  as  twenty-one  separate  books,  an  average  of 

over  one  a year.  *t  should  be  remembered  that  this  is 

only  one  of  many  publishers.  There  is  no  way  of  arriving 

at  any  definite  knowledge  of  how  many  such  books  were 

distributed.  But  in  many  churches  they  were  purchased 

every  few  years,  while  the  church  which  did  not  buy  an 

entirely  new  set  of  gospel  song  books  at  least  every  five 

years  would  be  an  exception.  Many  churches  purchased 

new  books  every  year.  The  writer  personally  knows  of 

sections  in  the  south  where  new  books  were  often  purchased 

twice  a year.  And  to  make  the  story  still  more  complete 

it  should  be  added  that  the  type  of  song  in  these  books 

was  as  far  below  the  standard  gospel  song  as  the  gospel 

song  is  below  the  standard  hymn.  This  is  the  type  of 

* 

song  which  accompanys  the  southern  "singing  school’'  and 
"singing  convention." 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  average  hymn  book  is 
good  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  in  a church.  The 
demominat ional  houses  change  about  every  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  would  seam  to  indicate  that  the  churches 
change  their  standard  hymnal  even  less  often  than  every 
fifteen  years.  With  this  in  view  it  seems  conservative 
to  say  that  there  were  at  least  three  times  as  many  gospel 
song  books  used  as  there  were  hymnals  used  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  fact  that  the  gospel  songs 
were  sung  much  much  more  than  the  standard  hymns.  In  many 
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churches  they  supplanted  the  hymnal  at  most  services; 
in  most  they  were  used  for  the  evening  church  services, 
and  for  the  Sunday  School,  the  mid-week  services  and  the 
special  meetings  and  the  evangelistic  meetings.  We  should 
not  forget  that  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  greatest 
mass  meetings  of  history  were  being  held,  and  that  song 
leaders  were  leading  the  largest  choirs  and  the  largest 
congregations  in  song.  The  name  of  Homer  Rodeheaver 
stands  out,  but  he  was  only  one  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  were  doing  the  same  thing  on  a relatively  great  scale; 
and  in  every  case  the  "Gospel  Song”  was  the  only  music 
used. 

The  peak  of  circulation  of  these  books  seems  to  have 
been  reached  perhaps  just  before  1920.  Since  then  the 
decline  has  been  very  rapid.  Books  are  listed  less 
often,  fewer  are  sold,  and  they  are  af  an  increasingly 
higher  standard.  The  matter  is  practically 

co-existent  with  the  ’’revival”  type  of  evangelism.  This 
decreased  rapidly  following  the  World  War,  and  by  1925 
it  came  practically  to  a standstill,  so  far  as  being  the 
sort  of  thing  which  could  promote  song  books. 

But  the  influence  of  the  gospel  song  has  not  passed. 
Other  things  are  taking  its  plocd,  it  is  true,  and  the 
emphasis  today  is  on  different  things.  But  the  ever-aging 
person  is  constantly  harking  back  to  the  ’’good  old  days,” 
and  opining  that  the  songs  of  today  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be.  And  with  ’’depression”  in  business  end  "revival”  in 
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religion  t h»re is  some  demand  for  the  type  of  music  which 
used  to  accompany  the  "old  time  religion." 

The  tremendous  popularity  of  the  "Seth  Parker" 
hour  each  Sunday  night  over  a national  radio  broadcasting 
system  is  indicative  of  the  continued  interest  in  gospel 
songs.  This  project  is  illustrative  of  the  mixed 

motives  that  have  been  behind  the  promotion  of  gospel 
songs  throughout  this  century.  It  is  a matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  originator  of  the  Seth  Parker 
attraction  deliberately  selected  the  dramatic  presentation 
of  the  "old  time  songs"  as  a means  of  gaining  fame  and 
financial  return.  His  intention  has  been  many  times 
fulfilled.  He  has  of  course  cultivated  a religious 
attitude  toward  his  presentations,  and  he  is  even  sought 
for  (at  fabulous  prioes)  to  appear  before  religious 
gatherings.  But  the  fundamental  urge  is  not  a religious 
one* 

Many  of  the  writers  of  gospel  songs  are  of  course 
men  of  definite  religious  convictions*  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  writers  of  gospel  songs  is  Charles 
H. Gabriel,  of  Chicago.  Certainly  he  is  the  greatest 
of  this  century.  He  has  written  many  thousand  gospel 
songs,  both  words  and  music.  Most  of  his  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  in  his  own  study,  he  not  being  the  type 
of  man  who  either  desires  to  promote  his  wares  before  the 
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public,  or  who  could  do  it  well  if  he  so  desired.  Some 

of  his  own  statements  present  the  man  best,  and  will 

disclose  his  purposes  and  methods,  and  to  some  extent 

those  of  the  better  gospel  music  writers  and  poets 

generally.  Concerning  himself  he  says: 

I claim  neither  genius  nor  talent;  but  if  I 
have  any  ability  along  musical  lines,  I believe 
it  to  be  the  result  of  study,  aspiration  and 
determination.. . .1  never  studied  theory, 
harmony,  composition  or  counterpoint  under  a 
teacher.  I never  studied  rhetoric,  diction, 
phraseology  or  poesy  with  an  instructor.  Why? 
Because  circumstances  did  not  permit;  and  for 
that  reason  I have  been  handicapped  all  my 
life*. . . 

The  goal  of  my  early  ambition  has  not  been 
reached,  and  I shall  not  reach  it,  now.  Opportu- 
nity knocked  at  my  door  and  I could  not  rise 
to  the  occasion  — which  I shall  regret  to  the 
last  day  that  I live.  May  it  be  impossible  for 
you  ever  to  say  that  of  yourself. ^ 

I am  ashamed  of  hundreds  of  hymns  I have 
allowed  to  go  to  press.  Don't  repeat  my 
mistake .*  2 3 4 

A hymn  should  possess  four  D's  — divinity, 
dignity,  depths  and  diotion.^ 

The  authors  of  our  gospel  music  are  not 
to  blame  for  the  quality  of  the  average  song. 
Some  of  these  writers  are  splendidly  educated 
musicians.  They,  as  a rule,  ane  not  in  a 
position  to  promote  a song,  sonsequently  they 
are  obliged  to  produce  the  style  of  composition 
demanded  by  the  church  music  comittee  who  buys 
the  book,  by  the  publisher  who  publishes  it, 
and  by  the  song  leader  who  promotes  it. These  are 
they  who  must  raise  the  standard  of  excellence 
and  lift  the  people  gradually  out  of  the  rut 
into  which  they  seem  to  lie.^ 


' .l.Charles  H. Gabriel,  Church  Music  of  Yesterday . Today 
and  Tomorrow . p.60. 

2.  Ibid. ,59. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.41. 

4.  Ibid.  , p.16. 
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Be  givos  some  farther  interesting  observations 
about  the  gospel  song  and  the  future  of  ehureh  music: 

‘ A monotonous  reminiscence  runs  through  the 
present-day  song  book  to  such  a degree  that 
young  musicians  and  singers  are  losing,  or 
have  lost  all  interest  in  the  song  as  a means 
of  worship,  looking  upon  it  rather  as  something 
to  please  the  ear  and  pass  a dull  moment. 

Some  of  the  best  songs  written  to-day  are 
never  sung.  The  composing  of  hymn  tunes  has 
ceased,  because  publishers  will  not  publish 
them,  church  music  oomittees  will  not  buy  books 
containing  them,  and  song  directors  will  not 
use  them.1 2 3 

The  average  Sunday  °ohool  song  is  a parody 
on  sacred  music.  Concerning  some  of  the  producers 
of  this  commodity,  it  has  been  said  that  they 
listen  for  and  catch  th6  lilt  of  some  popular 
orchestral  selection  from  whioh  they  evolve  a 
melody  and  then  have  words  written  to  fit  the 
measure,  thus  producing  a song  whose  catchy 
melody  impresses  the  music  comittee , attracts 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  pleases  the  ear 
of  the  players,  and  sells  the  book  containing  it.*5 

By  all  means  supply  the  little  people 
with  songs  of  which  they  will  not  be  ashamed 
when  they  grow  older. 3 

Don't  write  in  the  same  old  style  that  has 
gripped  the  gospel  song  world  for  fifty  years. 

Give  the  people  something  new.... 

By  'Something  new”  I mean  something 
different  from  our  eight  and  sixteen-measure 
kind  of  ditty;  something  more  dignified;  more 
musical;  more  expressive  of  Christian  living, 
experience  and  influence.4 

introduction  to  the 

At  the  dose  of  the^little  volume  from  which  these 

C'  *■'  w -•  ...  -< 

statements  are  taken,  Mr. Gabriel  makes  a significient 


1.  Charles  H. Gabriel,  Church  Music  of  Yesterday, 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  p.12 


2.  Ibid.,  p.15. 

3.  Ibid.  , p.52. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.57. 
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observation: 

The  gospel  song  of  today  is  a long  step 
in  advance  of  its  predecessor,  hat  it  has  served 
its  day,  accomplished  its  mission,  and  now  mast 
give  way  to  a better  grade  of  musio.  What  that 
grade  or  style  of  song  is  to  be  is  our  concern, 
and  upon  the  united  efforts  of  all  lovers  of 
sacred  song  depends  the  perfection  of  the  music 
of  the  church  to-morrow. i 

Sentences ^ paragraphs,  chapters  and  almost  whole 
books  are  to  be  found  objecting  to  the  gospel  song.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  also  that  there  are  many  defenders 
for  the  gospel  song.  But,  the  statements  given  above 

from  the  pen  of  the  greatest  of  the  writers  of  gospel 
songs  seem  to  present  the  case  as  fairly  and  as  much  to 
our  purpose  as  can  be  done. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  Gabriel  speaks  mostly  of  the 
music.  His  main  work  was  the  tunes,  though  he  did  write 
many  verses  to  which  he  set  musio.  But  it  has  always 
. been  chiefly  the  music  which  has  been  considered  in  gospel 
songs.  ^ does  give  a few  sentences  of  advice  about  the 
words,  and  evidently  his  aims  or  desires  for  his  song  poems 
were  as  high  as  for  his  musio.  But  they  are  a secondary 
consideration. 

It  is  to  the  accompaniment  of  such  music  and  the 
singing  of  such  words  that  the  hymnody  of  the  twentieth 
century  must  be  studied.  Tt  will  not  be  regarded  as 
true  hymnody,  in  this  paper,  but  it  has  had  its  influence. 
Even  though  it  is  not  in  the  standard  hymnal,  at  least 

1.  Charles  H. Gabriel,  Church  Music  of  Yesterday. 

Today  and  Tomorrow.  j>.  8. 
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only  to  a very  limited  extent,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
factor  of  great  influence  on  present-day  hymnody. 

This  influence  has  been  as  great  upon  the  literary 
side  of  hymnody  as  upon  any  other,  and  for  that  reason 
it  has  been  presented  at  the  first  opportunity,  under 
the  literary  heading. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  influence  of  the  gospel 
song  upon  the  literary  side  of  hymnody  has  been  to 
diminish  interest  in  it.  There  might  have  been  many 
more  good  hymns  written, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
they would  not  have  been  published , in  all  probability, 
and  if  published  would  have  had  little  likelihood  of 
being  sung.  America  was  wild  over  the  gospel  song. 

Eer  public  which  sang  the  standard  hymns  was  tied  to  the 
older  hymns.  So  the  lack  of  a sense  of  need  for  good 
hymns  has  resulted  in  comparaut ively  few  being  written. 
Indeed,  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  few  hymns  written  in  the 
present  century  are  to  be  found  in  the  hymnals.  The 
list  given  at  the  beginning  of  section  II  of  this  chapter 
might  be  indefinitely  extended.  Some  important  additions 


follow: 

The  Hymnal . Hef ised  (Presbyter iani 

(Those  written  1880  to  1910)  5$ 

Inter-Church  Hymnal  (1930)  1% 

Hew  Baptist  Hymnal  (1926)  1 % 

Harvard  University  Hymn  Book  (1926) 
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In  many  of  these  hooks,  even  where  the  percentage 
is  low,  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  find  new 
material,  for  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  new  hymna, 
both  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  because  of  a rapidly 
changing  thought  in  religion.  But  adequate  texts  have 
not  been  found.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
have  not  been  written  because  until  very  recently  it  has 
not  been  felt  that  there  is  any  chance  that  they  will  be 
used. 

The  gospel  song  has  also  so  served  to  cheapen  the 
whole  general  attitude  toward  religious  lyrics  as  to 
immediately  turn  literary  minds  away  from  any  attempts 
at.,  it. 

It  seems  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  present 
decline  of  the  gospel  song  and  replacement  of  it  by  a 
better  type  of  hymn  is  going  to  open  the  field  to  a better 
type  of  literary  endeavor,  and  that  I more  effort  will 
be  made  by  qualified  poets. 

2.  The  subject-matte r of  twentieth  century  hymns. 

Since  the  subject-matter  of  hymnody  is  religious,  this 
question  will  be  dealt  with  chiefly  in  the  chapter  on 
RELIGIOUS  SONSIDERATIONS.  From  a literary  point  of  view 
the  expanding  definition  of  hymns  is  important,  as  it  opens 
up  a much  larger  field.  As  long  as  the  hymn  was 
horaile t ical  and  didactic,  it  was  chiefly  the  province  of 
the  ministry.  It  will  probably  continue  so  to  be,  but 
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there  is  more  room  now  for  the' poet.  Already,  as  will 
be  seen  later  in  this  section,  the  works  of  poets  are 
being  used  as  hymns,  whether  they  were  originally 
intended  so  to  be  or  not.  This  is  indicated  distinctly 
in  this  century. 

A few  excerpts  will  serve  to  show  how  the  the  hymn 
field  has  expanded: 

Be  strongl  We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream, 
to  drift. 

We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 

Rise  up,  o men  of  GodI 
Have  done  with  lesser  things. 

Creation's  Lord,  we  give  thee  thanks 
That  this  thy  world  is  incomplete. 

The  oity.  Lord,  where  thy  dear  life 
Did'st  pave  the  nobler  way. 

Save  it  from  grief  and  selfish  strife 
For  this,  0 Lord,  we  pray. 

God  of  the  nations,  near  and  far. 

Ruler  of  all  mankind-. 

Take  heart,  0 weary  nations. 

From  street  and  Square,  from  hill  and  glen. 

Of  this  vast  world  beyond  my  door, 

I hear  the  tread  of  marching  men. 

The  patient  armies  of  the  poor. 

Teach  us  to  look  in  all  our  ends 
On  thee  for  Judge,  and  not  our  friends. 

0 Master  workman  of  the  race. 

These  show  to  some  extent  the  widening  of  the  subject-matter, 
and  indicate  that  there  is  place  for  poets  other  than 
those  who  think  strictly  in  religious  terms. 


3.  The  Literary  Form  of  f^went ieth  Gentary  Hymns . 

It  oannot  be  said  that  there  is  anything  very  distinctive 
about  the  literary  form  of  the  new  hymns.  Hymn  usage 
will  not  permit  of  many  defartures.  Those  hymns  which 
change  within  themselves  from  stanza  to  stanza  do  not 
adapt  themselves  to  congregat ional  use.  Peculiar 
Meter  is  still  found,  but  it  is  a disadvantage.  ’’This 
is  my  Father’s  world”  is  too  great  a hymn  to  be  greatly 
hindered  by  inregularity  of  meter,  yet  if  the 
last  line  of  the  three  stanzas  could  all  have  just 
six  syllables  it  would  be  advantageous.  They  are  as 
follows : 

His  hand  the  wonders  wrought. 

He  speaks  to  me  everywhere. 

God  reigns:  let  the  earth  be  glad. 

The  first  stanza  is  as  it  should  be  in  short  meter,  with 
six  syllables.  In  the  second  even  dividing  ’’everywhere” 
by  dashes  does  not  entirely  eliminate  a natural  tendency 
to  pronounce  lihe  word  correctly,  and  have  eight  syllables 
to  the  line;  there  are  seven  at  best.  In  the  last 
line  it  is  difficult  for  the  printers  to  so  arrange 
the  words  under  the  notes  as  to  make  it  readily  appar- 
ent whioh  are  to  be  sung  as  eighth  notes. 

The  laws  of  rhythm  are  more  natural  than  imposed, 
and  natural  laws  are  not  easily  broken.  And  the  }.aw  is 
all  the  more  fast  when  it  applies  to  a poetic-musical 
unit  which  must  be  done  -together  by  a congregation  of 
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people mhc  vary  widely  in  training. 

The  good  hymns  have  quite  natural  rhymes.  The 
following  borders  closely  on  being  too  obvious  , though 
one  cannot  say  exactly  why.  The  rhyme  scheme  is 
a,a,a,b;  c,c,c,b.  It  is  by  Percy  Learmer,  written  in 
1906. 

Father  who  on  man  doth  shower 
Gifts  of  plenty  from  thy  dower, 

To  thy  people  give  the  power 
All  thy  gifts  to  use  aright. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  is  questionable,  while 

the  following  seems  quite  natural.  Lines  are  arranged 

to  show  the  rhyming  scheme. 

This  is  my  father’s  world 
And  to  ay  listening  ears 
All  nature  sings. 

And  round  me  rings 
The  music  of  the  spheres. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  new 
hymns  to  stay  rather  definitely  in  the  paths  which  long 
usage  has  determined  congregations  of  people  can  sing 
well  together. 


4.  The  words  of  twentieth  century  hymns. 

’’The  best  hymns  are  boldest  in  figure,”  says  Professor 
Heeves.^  ’’Poetic  vigor  and  color  are  necessary  to 
great  hymns;  only  this  liveliness  must  not  be  what 
Herrick  called  ' unbaptised.  ”’  1 There  seems  to  be 
a certain  demand  that  the  words  and  figures  of  the 

1.  Jeremiah  Bascom  Heaves,  The  Hymn  as  Literature , 
page  39. 
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lasting  hymns  must  have  something  universal  about 

them,  however.  The  boldness  must  not  be  at  the 

expense  ef  seeming  too  common,  or  too  new.  With  the 

coming  of  airplanes  there  came  some  airplane  hymns. 

May  A. Rowland  wrote  one,  "God  of  the  shining  hosts 

that  range  on  high,"  and  it  was  copyrighted  by  The 

Hymn  Society.  It  is  put  in  English  which  moves  on 

a very  high  plane.  But  somehow  it  is  too  new.  It 

ar*-  'wade 

does  not  seem  quite  the  stuff  of  which  hymns ^jin  spite 
of  the  fact  that  airplanes  do  many  of  the  things  of 
which  only  poets  spoke  just  a few  decades  ago.  There 
are  others,  but  the  same  may  be  sqid  of  them. 

But  modern  conceptions  must  bring  modern  words, 
phrases  and  metaphors.  Alfred  Weber,  in  summing  up 
a point  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  (B.C.450) 
says : 


The  distances  separating  the  spheres  are 
proportional  to  the  numbers  which  express 
the  relations  that  exist  between  tones  and 
the  respective  lengths  of  vibrating  strings; 
and  the  result  of  their  revolutions  around 
the  axis  of  the  world  is  a divine  harmony 
which  the  musical  genius  alone  can  perceive. 

Poets  have  been  singing  of  "the  music  of  the  spheres" 
for  some  time,  but  it  wqs  not  until  this  century  that 
the  phrase  was  eligible  for  the  hymn-book.  Maltbie 
B. Babcock  used  it  in  "This  is  my  Father's  world."  It 
took  twenty-four  centuries  for  this  conception  to  become 
proper  for  a hymn-book. 


1.  Alfred  Weber,  History  of  Philosophy,  p.25 
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The  hymn  just  mentioned  has  other  words  and 
phrases  that  are  modern;  "Nature ,"  "The  birds  their 
carols  raise,"  "In  the  rustling  grass  1 hear  him 
pas  s £ 

"Where  cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life"  by  Prank 
Mason  North  is  by  far  the  most  popular  hymn  of  this 
century,  if  its  Omnipresence  in  hymn-books  is  the 
criterion.  Beginning  with  the  Lie  t hod  is  t Hymnal  (1905), 
it  appears  in  every  hymn  book  examined,  a total  of 
twenty-three,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Evangel ioal 
Lutheran  Hymnal  (1927),  which  has  no  hymns  of  this 
century.  Its  nearest  rival,  "Rise  up,  0 men  of  God," 
by  William  P. Merrill,  occurred  only  sixteen  times,  as 
aganist  twenty-two  times  for  North’s  hymn.  Some  of 
its  expressions  may  be  examined  with  profit: 

y 

Where  sound  the  cries  of  race  and  clan. 

The  noise  of  selfish  strife. 

Haunts  of  wretchedness  and  need. 

Paths  where  hide  the  lures  of  greed. 

Vision  of  thy  tears. 

Tender  childhoodfc  helplessness. 

Famished  souls. 

Sorrow’s  stress. 

^eco il . 

0 tread  the  city’s  streets  again. 

Here  is  a hymn  which  has  won  favor  on  its  poetic 
merit  alone,  as  opposed  to  the  aid  of  music.  The  music 
does  fit  the  words,  and  carry  the  same  message,  but  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  sing.  It  is  the  "poetic  vigor 
and  coloi"  alone  which  have  made  it  popular.  Hardly  any 
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of  the  words  and  phrases  given  abovq  could  have  been 
in  a hymn  before  this  century.  And  that  the  hymn  was 
forward-looking  for  its  time  is  attested  by  its 
continuing  popularity. 

Another  hymn  that  repays  studying  in  this  connection 
is  that  of  Allen  Eastman  Gross , written  in  1920.  In  some 
books  the  Opening  stanza  is  ’’Wild  roars  the  blast,”  and 
in  others,  ’’More  light  shall  break  from  out  thy  word.” 
Each  of  these  titles  are  distinctively  twentieth  century 
expressions.  Others  are: 

The  lights  by  which  we  live  and  die. 

Our  peace. 

Mighty  hopes. 

Holy  dreams. 

Brotherhood. 

Passion  for  the  common  good. 

Pilgrim  followers  of  the  gleam. 

Pilgrim  dream. 

The  Mayflower  still  is  sailing  on. 

This  hymn  is  of  course  one  that  was  written  for  a 
particular  time  and  occasion,  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
author  said  to  the  present  writer  that  he  would  not 
like  to  see  the  name  of  the  Pilgrim  ship  dropped.  He 
is  no  doubt  right,  in  that  any  hope  for  the  survival 
of  this  hymn  is  in  its  specific  association.  However, 
this  is  usually  a sure  sign  that  a hymn  will  enjoy 
only  a transitory  use. 

We  may  say  of  the  vocabulary  of  twentieth  sentury 
hymns  that  it  is  new  in  many  ways,  distinctive  of  the 
age,  but  for  the  most  part  finding  its  modernity  and 
virility  in  an  expression  that  is  universal. 
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IV.  THE  DISCOVERY  CF  HYMNS  IN  THE  WRIT  INC  S OF 


MEN  GREAT  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LITERATURE . Here  we  come  to 
one  of  the  noticeable  trends  of  the  century.  Great  poets 
have  not  written  many  hymns.  One  reason  is  that  hymns 
were  not  considered  literature.  And  to  this  should  be 
added  the  fact  that  hymn  writing  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  clergy. 

Present  day  editors  seem  anxious  to  have  their 
hymns  have  a high  literary  standard,  and  people  seem 
willing  enough  to  sing  the  words  of  great  poets.  So  their 
works  have  been  finely  combed  for  hymnic  material,  and 
it  seems  to  add  greatly  to  the  hymn-book.  A few  examples, 
taken  from  The  New  Hymnal  for  Amerioan  Youth. will  best 
describe  the  tendency. 

John  Milton  is  the  oldest  poet  whose  writings  have 

been  thus  treated.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  wrote  a 

paraphrase  on  the  one  hundred  thirty-sixth  Psalm,  the 

first  of  twenty-four  stanzas  of  which  is  as  follows: 

■^et  us  with  a gladsome  mind 
X raise  the  Lord  for  he  is  kind; 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  are  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  twenty-four  staazas.  He  no  doubt  never  intended 
thapaiaphrase  to  become  a hymn.  It  is  quite  fitting  that 
being  the  oldest  of  the  great  English  poets  who  wrote 
in  a religious  vein, this  should  be  the  first  to  be  adopted 
as  a hymn.  It  has  been  used  a long  time.  Though  done  at 
so  young  an  age  it  is  a thoroughly  worthy  effort, 


William  Blake  is  represented  by  four  stanzas 
from  Milton,  the  first  beginning,  ” And  did  those 
feet  in  ancient  time.”  Professor  lari  Marlatt  has 
made  a few  alterations  which  make  it  acceptable.  It  was 
quite  popular  in  England,  to  the  same  tune  as  is  now 
used,  some  two  generations  ago;  but  it  was  not  used  as 
a hymn.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  become  very 
useful  as  a hymn.  For  once  we  have  too  much  ’’poetic 
vigor,”  even  though  it  is  thoroughly  understood.  The 
third  stanza, 

£ring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold* 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire* 

Bring  me  my  spear I 0 clouds,  unfold* 

Bring  me  ray  chariot  of  fire* 

is  almost  altogether  from  Holy  Scripture.  But  the 

exclaimation  points  really  belong  ill  it.  it  is  too 

vigorous.  Also,  if  this  is  to  be  sung  very  much 

a simpler  tune  should  be  provided. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  a Quaker.  Perhaps  he 
never  sang  a hymn;  he  never  wrote  a hymn.  And  yet 
The  Hew  Hymnal  for  American  Youth  contains  one  more 
hymn  by  him  than  by  any  other  writer I They  are  as 

follows : 

Blest  land  of  Judea. 

Immortal  Love,  forever  full. 

Lear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind. 
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0 Brother  man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother. 

All  things  are  thine;  no  gift  have  we. 

Onee  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out. 

1 Know  not  what  the  future  hath. 

And  yet,  though  Whittier  never  wrote  a hymn,  the  hymn- 
book  would  be  greatly  impoverished  if  these  were 
taken  from  it,  particularly  the  second,  third  and 
fourth.  These  hymns  are  peculiarly  fitting  for  this 
generation. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  is  represented  by 
one  hymn  of  two  stanzas;  it  begins;  ’’Down  the  dark 
future,  through  long  generations."  Here  is  a ease 
particularly  in  which  a hymn  would  be  barred  if  it  had 
to  conform  to  the  strict  theological  standards  of  the 
last  century. 

Tennyson's  "Grossing  the  bar"  has  appeared  in 
the  hymn  books  for  some  time,  though  it  was  not  written 
as  a hymn.  Other  poems  used  as  hymns  are: 

"Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love,"  the  first 
four  stanzas  of  In  Memor iam.  

"0  young  mariner,  you  from  the  haven." 

"Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons."  This  is  a 
somewhat  composite  taken  from’’!Locksley  Hall."  The  first 
person  is  changed  from  singular  to  plural.  Each  stanza 
of  the  hymn  is  made  of  two  stanzas  of  the  poem.  The  first 
of  the  hymn  begins  with  the  last  but  seventh  of  the  fcoem. 
Three  lines  are  taken  together,  the  third  considerably 
altered, and  the  fourth  is  from  the  second  stanza  above. 
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The  hymn  finds  its  second  stanza,  half  of  it  in  the 
fourth  but  last  of  the  poem,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  twenty-ninth  from  the  last.  Going  back  to  the 
thirty-eighth  from  the  last  we  have  the  first  half  of 
the  third  stanza  of  the  hymn,  while  the  thirty-fourth 
from  last  forms  the  other  half.  It  is  a strange 
arrangement,  yet  it  makes  a hymn  of  unusual  power  and 
usef ulne  ss . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hobart  Browning, 
who  perhaps  had  more  spiritual  power  than  any  other  of 
the  ninteenth  century  poets,  is  not  represented  in  the 
hymn  book  at  all.  Browning  lacked  the  simple  diredtness 
that  is  necessary  in  a hymn. 

Oliver  Wendell  HoDmes  Wrote  several  hymns,  though 
it  is  not  clear  that  he  intended  them  especially  to  be 
hymns.  ’’Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar”  is  a splendid 
hymn.  It  is  in  his  ’’Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.” 

James  Russell  lowell  is  represented  today  in  most 
hymn-books  fcy  a poem  of  great  power.  ’’Once  to  every  man 
and  nation"  is  taken  from  "The  Present  Crisis,"  written 
in  1844  as  a violent  protest  aganist  war  with  Mexico. 

The  poem  ha3  five  lines  to  a stanza.  In  the  hymn  they 
are  reduced  to  four.  Here  again  is  a fine  piece  of 
rearranging.  Stanza  one  of  the  hymn  consists  of  the 
first,  second, third  and  fifth  lines  of  the  fifth  stanza 
of  the  poem.  The  second  stanza  of  the  hymn  is  made  up 
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of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  thirteenth  stanza  of  the 
poem,  somewhat  altered,  the  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
last,  or  eighteenth  stanza.  The  third  stanza  of  the 
hymn  is  a combination  of  the  first  line  of  stanza  six 
of  the  poem,  and  lines  three,  four  and  five  of  the  dighth 
In  other  hyrjpi-books  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different 

Walt  Whitman  voxdd  no  doubt  object  strenr>  ously,  if 
he  could,  to  having  anything  of  his  in  the  hymn-book. 

But  his  "All  the  past  we  leave  behind”  is  in  it,  and  will 
perhaps  remain  there,  at  least  in  many  hymnals. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  to  be  found  in  practically  all 
hymnals  today.  "God  of  our  fathers,  Known  of  old,” 
and  "Father  in  heaven, who  lcvest  all"  are  the  two  most 
used. 

John  Masefield,  the  present  poet  laureate,  is 
represented  in  the  hymn-booif  by  some  words  f rom"The 
Everlasting  Mercy."  beginning,  "0  Christ,  who  holds 
the  open  gate." 

John  Oxenham's  works  are  many,  and  several  are 
used  as  hymns.  The  ones  here  considered  are:"Mid  all  the 
traffic  of  the  ways,"  "To  every  man  there  openeth," 
and  "In  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West."  The  hymnal 
could  not  well  do  without  the  first  and  last  of  these. 

Edna  St. Vincent  Millay  has  in  the  hymn-book  some 
lines  from  the  ending  of  her  "Renascence ,"  Beginning, 

"0  God,  thou  canst  not  hide  from  me." 
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These  examples  show  definitely  that  th6  great 
poets  are  coming  into  the  hymnal.  No  doubt  but  that 

they  will  appear  more  and  more,  and  that  contemporary 
and  future  poets  are  going  to  strive  to  find  a plaee 
the  re . 

This  will  have  a considerable  effect  upon  hymnody. 
As  as  already  been  noticed,  it  will  raise  the  hymnal  in 
the  estimation  of  literary  critics.  It  will  hold 
up  the  standards.  It  will  call  forth  fine  things  from 
our  poets.  The  present  writer  feels  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a very  considerable  activity  in  the  writing  of 
good  hymns. 
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RELIGIOUS  CONSIDERATIONS 

Christianity  is  essentially  a singing  religion. 

Hymn  singing  Is  an  outward  symbol  of  the  social  genius 
which  is  underneath.  "A  hymn  implies  a body  of 
worshippers ^ Not  only  do  hymns  serve  in  social 
worship;  they  go  with  the  worshipper  into  everypart 
of  his  life.  They  implant  themselves  indelibely  into  his 
mind,  and  they  have  a way  of  recalling  themselves  at  times 
when  they  are  needed.  Even  though  the  singer  may  be 
alone,  the  song  adds  something  of  the  flush  of  social 
worship.  A songless  ohuroh  has  gone  far  toward  becoming 
a soulless  churoh.  If  we  add  to  this  the  chief  purpose 

of  the  hymnologists  of  the  past,  which  was  to  exploit 
the  teaching  value  of  hymns,  we  have  a good  perspective 
on  the  use  of  hymns. 

I.  THE  PURPOSES  OF  PRESENT  DAY  HYMNODY. 

The  purpose  of  hymnody  has  widened  considerably  of 
late,  and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider  some  of  the 
purposes  separately. 

1.  The  use  of  hymns  as  didaotio  material  and  method, 
and  as  propaganda.  ’’Well  might  Charles  Wesley,  or  Watts, 

1.  Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  The  Harvard  University 
Hymn  Book . Preface  to  the  hymns. 
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Dykes,  Heber.  Doddridge,  Bonar,  Faber,  or  Neale,  each 
in  his  generation  have  said,  'Let  me  write  the  hymns 
of  a singing  church  and  I care  not  who  preaches  the 
sermons.1  " ^ ’’The  church  for  centuries  distrusted 

hymns.  Heretics  so  often  were  able  to  spread  their 
errors  by  means  of  hymns.”2  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
we  will  overestimate  their  influence  in  this  way.  Sung 
once,  a hymn  means  little  more  than  a thought  given  in 
a sermon;  sung  several  times  and  it  implants  itself  in 
the  memory.  So  it  is  that  their  power  increases,  rather 
than  decreases.  For  a hundred  years  Reginald  Hebert 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy"  has  done  more  to  implant  the  teaching 
of  the  Trinity  than  any  other  influence.  The  hym&io 
method  catches  people  off  their  guard.  When  singing 
of  the  Trinity  there  is  no  argument  needed;  the 
opposition  of  the  intellect  is  not  aroused,  and  the 
singer  is  soon  found  to  be  a firm  believer  in  the  doctrine, 
without  having  any  good  reason  for  it. 

Today  the  didactic  element  has  largely  dropped 
out,  so  far  as  using  it  as  a means  of  propaganda  for 
particular  doctrines.  Ministers  are  constantly 
being  urged  to  make  use  of  hymns  for  homiletical  purposes, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  a considerably  carelessness  on  the 
whole  subject.  YonnOgden  Vogt  comments  upon  the  matter 

1.  George  Walter  Fiske,  The  Recovery  of  Worship, 
p*  129. 

2. Maurice  F.Bell,  Church  Music . p.71. 
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in  the  following  manner 

Frequently  the  words  of  the  hymns  have 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  general 
theme  of  the  service....  It  is  exceptionally 
worth  while  ’ for  ministers  to 

take  pains  in  the  choice  of  hymns. 

The  hymnal  is  built  largely  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
didactic  method,  however,  though  this  is  changing,  as 
will  he  noted  later.  Carl  F. Price  remarks  of  the 
Methodist  Hymnal : 

Our  Hymnal  has  become  as  sound  and  conservative 
theologically  as  was  the  book  of  Psalms  to  the 
post-exilic  Hebrews.... 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  our  churches  throughout 
the  land  are  not  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  musical  riches  uf  the  Hymnal.® 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  will  be  the  nature 

of  the  new  Methodist  hymnal.  The  entire  indexing 

method  may  be  changed. 

The  changing  of  systems,  and  the  seeming  change  of 
emphasis  on  the  didactic  element,  do  not  mean  that  the 
teaching  side  is  being  lost..  . . a.;  It  does  indicate 

that  people  are  dissat isif ied  with  the  teachings  of  the 
older  hymns  and  hymnals.  The  teaching  power  of  hymns 
is  as  great  as  ever.  The  new  teachings  are  coming  in, 
and  are  emphasizing  new  things,  or  changing  the  emphasis 
on  old  things.  This  will  be  discussed  in  the  section 

on  the  subject  matter  of  the  newer  hymnody , later  in 
this  chapter. 

1.  Von  Cgden  Vogy,  Art  and  Heligion . page  174. 

2.  Hyghes  and  Others,  Worship  in  Music . p.152-153. 
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As  propaganda,  hymns  have  become  largely  a method, 
rather  than  paticular  teaching.  The  use  of  gospel 
songs  has  been  very  largely  a means  of  interesting  people, 
and  securing  a state  of  emotional  mental  condition, rather 
than  to  inculcate  teachings.  In  churches  where  the 

people  do  sing  hymns  well,  the  hymn-singing  is  considered 
an  important  asset  to  the  church.  It  is  a means  of 
propaganda  for  the  particular  churoh,  rather  than  of 
certain  teachings. 

-\V\-S 

The  growth  of  a newer  hymnody  is  bring^more  emphasis 
on  the  teaching  side,  and  with  the  appearance  of  adequate 
material  it  will  be  used  more  and  more  for  that  purpose. 


2.  The  use  of  hymns  to  secure  soc ial  unity . 

The  development  of  the  profession  of  religious  song 
leader,  or  "precentor"  has  served  to  crystallize  the 
knowledge  that  has  always  been  used  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  congregational  singing.  Song  leaders  have 
come  to  where  they  can  begin  with  a congregation  of 
widely  varying  types,  who  come  together  with  every 
conoeiveable  state  of  mind,  and  by  a sequence  of  songs 
bring  their  congregation  into  a complete  unity  of 
emotion,  thought  and  purpose. 

On  a lesser  scale  this  method  is  used  very 
extensively  today.  "Pep  songs"  are  used  by  all 
varieties  of  leaders,  including  religious  workers. 
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On  the  opposite  extreme,  there  are  people  in  all 
congregations  who  are  mastering  the  technique  of 
vjorship,  endeavoring  to  secure  in  a body  of  worship- 
pers the  proper  attitude  and  mental  condition  for  the 
act  of  worship. 

An  individual  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the  act 

of  singing  with  others.  Self-expression  can  be  secured 

more  quickly  through  singing  than  in  any  other  way,  and 

when  this  is  coupled  with  observing  and  hearing  many 

others  in  the  same  act,  uttering  the  same  thoughts, 

the  effect  is  tremendous.  There  is  no  better  way  of 

securing  unity  in  a group,  whether  it  be  a half- 

dozen,  a large  congregation,  a denomination,  or  even 

a whole  nation,  than  to  get  them  to  singing  the  same 

songs.  ’’let  us  have  a singing,  united  people,” 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  quoted  as  saying.  Bishop 

Hughes  cites  specific  songs: 

In  the  time  of  the  World  "ar  there  came 
a song  that  carried  a surprising  power  of 
exc itement . . . .All  of  us  sang  it,  both 
giddily  and  seriously — "It’s  a long, long 
Way  to  Tipperary . But  in  a due  and 
dreadful  season  England  came  to  a spirit 
for  which  "Tipperary”  was  not  adequate. 

Nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  her  sons.... lay  in  their  graves.... 
’’Tipperary’  was  not  deep  enough  for  myriad 
tombs.  So  the  English  people  fell  back  on 
Kipling's  "Recessional”  and  began  to  sing 
in  mournful  cadences  to  the  "lord  of  our  far- 
flung  battle  line  ,"  and  to  chant  in  tragic 
s incerity , 

"lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet; 
lest  we  fozget;  lest  we  forget.  l 


1.  Edwin  Holt  Hughes  and  Others,  Worship  in 
Music , pp. 23-24. 
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3.  The  use  of  hymns  as  a me ans  of  expression 
and  inspiration.  The  prepositional  prefixes  are 
significant;  "ex-”  and  "in-”  are  opposites  in 
signif icance ; yet  it  is  true  that  the  singing  of 
hymns,  while  allowing  an  emotional  outlet,  also  acts 
as  an  emotional  inlet. 

There  is  no  joy  which  the  singing  of  hymns  does 
not  seem  to  exalt;  no  sorrow  which  the  same  office 
fails  to  alleviate.  All  the  various  feelings  which 
the  mystic  may  have  in  relation  to  his  Creator  are  best 
expressed  in  song;  and  "speaking  to  yourselves  in 
Esalras  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs"  is  the  best  method 
a person  may  find  for  expressing  his  feelings  in 
relation  to  humanity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  words  of  a hymn 

express  all  that  the  singer  wishes  to  express.  There 

1 

may  be  no  scientific  way  of  determining  how  much 
singing  can  express  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 
It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  that  music  begins 
where  words  end.  Yet  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
statement.  Of  course  psychologists  may  quarrel  about 
whether  there  was  anything  definite  to  express.  They 
may  regard  hymn  singing  as  simply  an  outlet  for  peri- 
pheral emotions.  The  worshipper  will  seriously 
disagree.  In  any  event  the  experience  is  real;  there 
is  something  to  be  expressed.  Both  will  sgree  on  that. 
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At  the  same  time  that  this  expression  has  been 
going  on  there  has  been  a certain  amount  of  impression 
being  made.  The  singer  is  receiving  " inspiration.” 
The  same  hymn  may  give  the  best  expression  to  a 

contrite  desire  for  forgiveness  for  sin  and  at  the  same 

he 

time  give  the  singer  high  inspiration  as  realizes  a 
sense  of  forgiveness  and  a challenge  to  higher  living. 
This  is  much  more  true  of  the  use  of  different  hymns 
in  their  proper  places,. 

Dean  Willard  L. Sperry  holds  somewhat  the  same  view 
in  his  discussion  on  hymns  in  his  book  on  worship.1  For 
him  every  good  hymn  contains  a thesis,  ant ithesis,.and 
synthesis.  He  says: 

Hymns  written  to  defend  theological  systems 
are  always  bad  hymns,  because  they  are  so 
often  cast  in  the  language  of  abstract  rather 
than  oonorete  thought,  allowing  no  opportunity 
for  true  emotion.2 

because  this  emotional  outlet  and  intake  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  is  no  reason  why  we  should  ignore 
it.  Church  going  is  the  most  incurable  habit  which 
the  people  of  a Christian  land  have.  We  lament 
the  feet  that  people  do  not  go  to  church;  we  might 
better  wonder  why  so  many  go.  It  is  not  all  because 
of  the  hymns,  but  the  hymns  are  a very  important  part. 
And  other  parts  would  be  less  effective  were  it  not 
for  this  powerful  and  beautiful  approach. 

1.  _The_  Rea  li  try  of  Worship  .pp. 286-2 93. 

2.  Ibid*,  p.286. 
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4.  Aesthetic  and  cultural  express  ion  through 
hymns . Divine  worship  is  the  highest  act  of  which  man 
is  capable.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  desire  that 
everything  which  has  to  do  with  this  act  should  be  of 
the  highest  possible  order.  ’’God  cannot  be  worshipped 
beautifully  enough,”  says  James  Gibbon  Huneker.1 

There  is  also  another  consideration,  which  is  well 

expressed  by  George  Walter  Fiske: 

How  closely  united  are  the  religious  feelings 
and  the  aesthetic  feelings  which  give  voice 
to  music,  v?e  never  realize  until both  are 
refined  and  become  spiritual.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  as  all  great  musicians  and  true  seers 
agree,  music  rises  to  its  ineffable  heights 
only  under  religious  inspiration;  and 
religion  ascends  to  its  sublimity  of  faith 
only  when  expressed  in  the  faultless  art 
which  gives  it  unquestioned  authority  over 
the  whole  human  personality.2- 

The  relation  between  the  aesthetic  feelings  and  the 
religious  feelings  cannot  be  undertaken  here  from 
either  a philosophic  or  psychological  standpoint;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  relation  is  close. 

Because  of  this  close  relation,  and  because  of 
man's  desire  to  render  his  best  to  his  God,  there  is 
a growing  demand  that  hymns  shall  be  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Particularly  in  relation  to  deity 
must  the  hymns  h$ve  a very  exalted  expression.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  conception  of  God  may  be. 

The  humanistic  thought  is  just  as  severe  it  its  demands  a 3 


1.  Omoted.in  Worship  in  Music  * Hughes  and  Others, 
page  82.' 

2 . The  Recovery  of  Worship . p.130. 
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any  other  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  a New 
England  theologian  of  a strong  the  is tie  tendency  was 
heard  deploring  the  paucity  of  hymns  which  adequately 
express  man’s  relation  to  his  Creator. 

Americans  are  turning  more  and  more  to  artistic 
pursuits;  they  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  truly 
artistic,  and  to  deplore  the  somewhat  vulgar  in  art, 
which  accompanied  her  sudden  exaltation  in  the  economic 
sphere.  And  this  increasing  appreciation  of  finer 
things  is  forcing  itself  on  hymn-hook  publishers,  even 
those  who  publish  the  cheapest  hymnals.  All  of  them 
are  loudly  declaring  that  they  are  publishing  a better 
hymn  book;  and  most  of  their  books  are  a great 
improvement  over  their  predecessors.  In  the  line  of 
standard  hymnals  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some 
cases  the  standard  is  too  high;  too  high,  that  is, 
for  the  great  bulk  of  people  who  must  sing  the  thoughts 
together.  Simplicity  and  universality  are  the  two 
first  essentials  of  a good  hymn.  But  this  does  not  mean 
trivial  and  trite;  instead,  anything  truly  great  is 
both  simple  and  universal.  This  is  as  true  in  the  sphere 
of  aesthetics  as  in  any  sphere. 

In  view  of  the  growing  culture  of  our  civil- 
ization and  the  high  demands  of  religious  worship,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
demand  for  a finer  type  of  aesthetic  and  cultural 
expressions  in  the  hymnal. 
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5*  Worship  through  hymns . The  increased 
emphasis  on  worship  is  one  of  the  most  significent 
movements  of  this  century.  Because  of  its  direct 
bearing  on  hymn  singing  it  is  highly  important  to 
understand  something  of  what  it  means.  In  most  churches 
it  is  evident  in  changed  orders  of  worship;  perhaps 
changed  orders  of  service  would  be  a better  expression. 
Protestants,  in  their  desire  to  entirely  remove  them- 
selves from  things  Roman  Catholic, almost  lost  the  art 
of  worship.  The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  many 
churches  have  not  all  been  improvements,  but  they  are 
honest  efforts  to  make  the  services  of  the  church 
more  worthy  of  the  God  being  worshipped,  and  as  a 
better  means  of  reaching  communion  with  that  God. 

Of  church  services  Fisfc£has  this  to  say: 

Too  many  worshipers  go  from  church  in 
cheerless  disappointment.  The  service  was 
neither  joyous  or  convincing.  It  lacked 
inner  authority,  it  lacked  spiritual  uplift, 
vivifying  power,  the  glorious  sense  of  God. 
it  was  a meager,  chilly,  empty  experience, 
not  the  least  bit  thrilling. 1 

It  is  not  necessary  to  think  that  efforts  to  overcome 

this  type  of  service  necessarily  peans  that  the 

Protestant  church  is  retreating  from  its  position.  To 

this  criticism  the  following  reply  is  made: 

The  movement  ....  has  been  not  toward  Rome 
but  rather  toward  th9  ideals  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  “Protestant  Reformation.2 

1.  George  Walter  Fiske , The  Recovery  of  Worship . 
Introduction,  p.vii. 

2.  Frederick  L.Fagley,  Letter  No.  1,  of  Publications 
Seminary  or  'Worship,  Gomission  on  Evangelism  and 
Bevotional  Life.  287  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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This  is  particularly  true  of  Luther,  He  never  lost 
the  value  of  worship.  He  allowed  freedom,  and  advised 
changing  the  service  into  the  vernacular,  hut  he  held 
always  to  a high  conception  of  worship.  The  Lutheran 
churches  have  followed  him  in  this. 

Worship  may  he  practiced  in  solitude.  Perhaps 

some  of  the  greatest  historical  experiences  in  worship 

have  been  in  solitude,  or  at  a time  when  the  worshippeer 

was  oblivious  to  these  around  him.  But  it  is  not  so 

generally.  Quoting  Professor  Brightman: 

Through  social  worship  ....  the  fact  that 
God  is  the  God  of  all  is  more  adequately 
expressed  than  through  any  private  worship. 
Hence,  he  who  seeks  to  be  religious  apart 
from  the  worshipping  congregation  of  the 
church  is  surrendering  more  than  he  can  well 
afford  to  lose.l 

How  shall  the  individual  find  God  when  he  comes 
to  the  church  servioe?  Professor  Fisk^  first  offers 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  God  will  not  be  found: 

Pulpit  pyrotechnics,  hypnotic  revivals, 
music,  operatic  or  syncopated,  benevolent 
social  programs,  or  highly  intellectual 
sermons  can  never  save  the  Qhurch.1 2 

The  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  many  who  are  writing 

u y. ; . - 

upon  the  question  of  worship  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
individual  must  have  some  adequate  means  of  self-exp- 
ression, some  definite  way  in  which  he  can  take  part 
himself.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  subjective,  but 


1.  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman.  Religious  Values 
p.  223. 

2.  George  Walter  Fiske .The  Recovery  of  Worship . 
p.  vii.  Introduction. 
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the  opposite.  It  is  to  give  the  subject  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  objective  relation  with  the  God  whom 
he  worships.  He  will  never  find  this  relation  while 
he  remains  passive. 

Obviously,  about  the  only  means  for  the  worshipper 

to  take  part  in  most  services  is  through  the  hymns.  It 

is  a hopeful  sign,  both  for  hymnody  and  for  worship,  that 

the  emphasis  of  the  worship  movement  is  toward  hymn 

singing.  Hot  all  hymn  singing  is  good  worship. 

But  whole-hearted  participation  in  the  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  hymns 
is  essential  to  good  worship. 1 

Using  hymns  in  a service  of  worship  in  such  a way 
as  to  contribute  the  most  good  requires  both  skill  and 
experience;  experience  is  required  by  the  people  as 
well  as  the  leader.  Too  often  the  change  from. cheap 
hymns  and  meaningless  orders  of  service  have  been  made 
without  proper  planning  and  explanation,  and  without 
giving  adequate  opportunity  for  the  people  to  come  to 
appreciate  the  new  method  of  worship  experience.  Mr.C, 
Harold  Lowden,  who  insists  that  "I  am  a musician  and 
have  a passion  for  the  highest  type  of  music,  with  its 
intricate  harmonies  and  modulations,"  makes  statements 
such  as  the  following: 

Y/ith  proper  respect  for  the  "experts," 
a diet  of  nothing  but  Church  Hymns  wifcl 
kill  a (ohurch)  school....  Those  children 
who  are  red-blooded  soon  note  the  doleful 


l.Hugh  Hartshorne,  Manual  for  training  inWorshlp . 

p.  20. 
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and  colorless  music  that  is  being  stressed 
in  some  of  our  schools.  I hear  the  young 
people  complaining  and  I find  many  Ministers 
who  admit  that  either  they  have  had  to  make 
a change  in  the  type  of  music  or  they  are 
about  to  do  so.1 

Changes  from  secular,  rag-time  songs  and  " peppy”  services 
cannot  he  made  over-night.  it  takes  time.  Happily, 
the  time  is  coming  when  better  things  can  be  done,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  in  many  churches. 

The  influence  of  the  worship  movement  is  not  all 
for  making  it  easy  for  hymnody.  The  movement  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  hymn,  that  it  has  a real  place 
and  purpose.  On  every  hand  may  be  found  such  advice 
as  the  following: 

There  should  be  a valid  reason  for  every 
hymn  and  each  sentence  spoken.,..  Beautiful 
sentiments  and  pretty  tunes  must  be  ruled  out 
unless  they  aid  in  accomplishing  the  definite 
aim  of  the  worship  period.  Integrity,  unity, 
is  a first  requirement,'2' 

Another  difficulty  is  that  people  have  been  too 

SiK$ih$ 

prone  to  judge  the  efficacy  of  congregationalyjby  the 
volume  of  sound  produced.  It  is  difficult  to  get  people 
to  realize  that 

There  is  no  virtue  in  developing  a thunderous 
volume  of  sound.  Antiphonal  and  competitive 
singing  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  increasing 
participation  is  entertainment  and  not  worship. 3 


1.  C. H^old  Lowden,  The  Minister  and  His  Mus ic . 
pp. 105-106. 

2.  Shaver  and  Stock,  Training  Young  People  in 
Worship . p.61. 


3.  Ibid. , 118 
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These  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  however. 

Adequate  hymnals  and  hymns  are  available,  it  is  possible 
to  learn  how  to  use  them,  and  the  time  requirement  has 
a way  of  rectifying  itself  if  we  are  patient.  Also,  it 
is  possible  to  secure  whole-hearted  participation  in 
congregational  singing  without  using  the  methods  referred 
to.  Instruction  in  the  meaning  of  worship  services, 
and  special  times  for  the  rehearsal  of  congregational 
song  will  go  far  toward  bringing  out  as  large  a volume 
as  will  the  other  methods,  and  it  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  worshippers. 

These  purposes,  teaching,  social  unification, 
expressional  and  inspirational,  aesthetic,  and  the 
worship  emphasis  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
present  use  of  hymns.  Each  of  them  has  an  interpre- 
tation peculiar  to  the  ago.  Each  seems  to  point 
toward  renewed  interest  in  hymns,  and  toward  hymns 
of  the  better  sort. 
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II • THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  OP  PRESENT  DAY  HYMNS 


There  is  no  question  but  that  a great  change  is 
taking  place  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  hymns  that 
the  present  age  is  using.  This  has  been  considered 
to  some  extent  in  the  last  chapter.  As  regards  the 
older  hymns,  it  is  a matter  of  disuse,  and  gradually 
dropping  the  undesired  from  the  hymnals.  But  it  seams 
safe  to  say  that  the  newer  hymns,  particularly  those 
that  are  being  used  to  a great  extent,  form  a definite 
indication  of  the  type  of  subject  that  is  desired  by 
the  present  day. 

As  a basis  of  beginning  the  study  the  sixteen 
hymns  of  this  oentury  which  Professor  H. Augustine  Smith 
includes  in  his  new  book  on  hymnology.  Lyric  Religion, 
will  lead  to  some  conclusions.  Twenty-three  hymnals 

have  been  examined  in  regard  to  their  use  of  these  sixteen 
* hymns.  These  hymnals  range  from  the  highest  type  to  some 
that  are  mediocre;  some  of  them  are  denominational 

publications,  while  others  are  edited  by  independent 
editors  and  distributed  by  independent  publishers. 

The  sixteen  hymns  represent  the  judgement  of  the 
leading  hymnologist  of  the  present  day.  His  books  have 
had  far  more  circulation  than  those  of  any  other  living 
editor.  His  methods  and  his  judgement  regarding  hymns 
are  being  followed  by  practically  all  forward-leoling 
editors.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sixteen  hymns  are 
sure  of  a place  in  every  hymnal  for  the  next  generation. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  HYMNS  FOUND  IN 


LYRIC  RELIGION  (1931) 
(Professor  H. Augustine  Smith) 


Date  First 

Written  Line 

Author’s 

Name 

Number  of 
hymnals  in 
which 

found ( total 
of  twenty- 
three  ) 

1900 

Christians,  Lo  the 

star  appeareth. 

James  A.Blaisdell 

7 

1901 

This  is  my  Father’s 

world.  I.laltbie  D. Babcock. 11 

1903 

Where  cross  the  crowded  ways. 

Frank  Mason  North. 

22 

1906 

Father  in  heaven, who  lovest  all. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

13 

1908 

Forward  through  the 

ages.  Frederick  L.Hosmer.10 

1908 

In  Christ  there  is 

no  East  nor  West. 
John  Oxenham. 

9 

1908 

Joyful , Joyful , we  adore  thee. 

Henry  vanDyke . 

11 

1908 

Let  there  be  light, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts. 
Wm.M.Vories. 

10 

1909 

At  length  there  dawns  the  glorious  day. 

Ozora  S.Davis. 

9 

1911 

Rise  up,  0 men  of  God.  Wm.P. Merrill. 

16 

1912 

0 Master  workman  of 

the  race. Jay  T. Stocking 

. 8 

1913 

God  of  the  nations. 

who  from  dawn. 

W. Russell  Bowie. 

5 

1913 

We  would  see  Jesus, 

Lo  his  star. 

J. Edgar  Park. 

10 

1917 

I would  be  true. 

Howard  A. Walter. 

7 

1920  More  light  shall  break.  Allen  Eastman  Cross.  4 

Dear  God,  our  Father,  at  thy  knee. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates 


1926 


2 


THE  SIXTEEN  TWENTIETH- CENTURY  HYMNS  OP  LYRIC  RELIGION 


li; 


POUND  IN  TWENTY-THREE  HYMNALS 


Number 

Publication  of  the 

date  of  Name  of  hymns 

hymnal  hymnal  included 

1905  The  Methodist  Hymnal 1 

1911  Hymns  of  the  Centuries 2 

1911  The  Hymnal  (Revised); 2 

1913  The  American  Hymnal 4 

1914  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 5 

1916  The  New  Hymnal 3 

1919  Hymns  of  the  United  Church 4 

1920  Hymnal  for  American  Youth 12 

1921  The  Century  Hymnal 13 

1921  Hymns  of  the  Kingdom 5 

1923  Hymns  for  the  Living  Age 15 

1925  Service  Hymnal 2 

1926  Christian  Song 8 

192  6 The  Harvard  University  Hymn  Book 1 

1926n  New  Baptist  Hymnal 3 

1927  Evangelical  Lutheran  Hymn-Book N0ne 

1927  The  Presbyterian  Hymnal 10 

1928  The  Church  School  Hymnal  for  Youth 10 

1929  Immanuel  Hymnal 3 

1930  The  New  Hymnal  for  American  Youth 16 

1930  Inter-Church  Hymnal 10 

1932  The  Pilgrim  Hymnal 10 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  order  to  rightly  judge 
either  the  hymns  or  the  hymnals  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  date  when  they  were  written  or  compiled. 
The  hymn  of  Katha'Vine  Lee  Bates,  written  in  1926,  could 
not  very  well  be  in  all  the  hymnals;  that  of  Frank 
Mason  Forth,  written  in  1903,  was  included  in  the  Methodist 
Hymna 1 two  years  later,  and  having  been  brought  before  the 
public  by  this  manner  has  found  its  way  into  practically 
evsry  hymnal. 

The  percentage  of  twentieth  century  hymnsl  may  be 
high  for  some  of  the  hymnals.  Benefit  of  the  doubt 
was  given  to  undated  hymns,  when  the  author  lived  well 
into  the  present  century,  or  is  still  living,  and,  if 
the  hymn  seemed  to  sound  modern  in  its  implications. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  study  some  of  the  major 
subjects  and  emphases  in  modern  hymns  and  hymnals,  as 
indicated  by  the  above  study,  and  as  indicated  by  the 
indexes  of  hymnals , according  to  subjects. 

1.  The  worship  emphas is . The  modern  worship 
movement  has  been  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  show  how  this  has  affected  the 
hymnal.  This  is  an  emphasis,  rather  than  a subject. 

Most  of  th9  material  in  a good  hymnal  can  be  used  in  a 
worship  service  of  some  sort.  Under  the  old  captions 
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of  worship,  adoration,  and  the  beginning  of  worship,  not 


many  hymns  are  being  written.  The  Pilgrim  Hymnal  has 
one;  Hymns  for  the  living  Age  has  two.  3he  hymnals 
that  are  indexed  around  life  do  not  stress  a section  on 
worship. 

With  the  newer  hymnals  the  whole  hymnal  is  for 
worship.  It  seems  that  editors  feel  that  God  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  way.  The  Religious  Education 
movement,  in  stressing  the  building  of  worship  programs, 
has  uniformly  called  for  a theme  for  each  service , or  at 
least  a mood.  Practically  . , all  hymns  fit  into  a 
worship  service  when  worship  is  built  this  way. 

The  worship  emphasis  has  resulted  in  a call  for  chaste 
hymns,  chaste  expression,  lyrics  which  one  is  not  ashamed 
to  utter  before  The  Holy.  Many  of  them  are  quieter 
than  their  predecessors.  Instead  of  "Come  Thou  Almighty 
King"  or  "Crown  Him  with  many  crowns,"  the  worship 
emphasis  calls  for  hymns  such  as  "Dear  Lord  and  Father 
of  mankind,  " or  "This  is  My  Father's  World." 

2.  Life-centered  hymns . The  hymnals  are  stressing 
hymns  that  deal  with  life  as  it  is  really  lived.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  great  abundance  of  new  material  on 
brotherhood,  human  justice,  world  friendship  and  fellowship, 
racial  relations;  In  some  hymnals  it  is  the  Christian 
way  of  life.  A very  large  section  of  The  Hew  Hymnal 
for  American  Youth  is  based  on  life  happenings  in  the 
story  of  Jesus.  Professor  Smith,  in  his  introduction  to 
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this  hymnal,  says: 

This  is  not  j ust  another  hymnal . — it  is  a 
hymnaT"”w  tiich  has  Been  prepared  with  pains- 
taking labor,  tp  meet  the  need  of  youth  for 
expression  through  music,  in  an  age  when 
method  must  keep  pace  with  content;  and 
when  training  in  the  art  of  worship  has  become 
a recognized  part  of  th9  program  for  the 
religious  education  of  $outh. 

How  much  further  the  life-centered  pattern  will  be 
carried  in  the  hymnals , and  expounded  in  new  hymns, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  probability  is  that  there  will 
be  less  emphasis  on  the  doctrine,  but  that  the  hymns  will 
become  increasingly  related  to  life. 


3.  Closely  related  to  the  above  is  the  soc ial  emphasis. 

Dean  Sperry  wrote  in  1928: 

The  social  gospel  is  particularly  wanting  in 
good  hymns.  This  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  gospel  is  usually  abstractly  conceived 
and  wants  symbolism  and  the  lyric  temper.1 

One  could  hardly  say  that  hymns  of  the  social  gospel  are 

lacking.  There  are  plenty  of  them,  though  good  ones  are 

rare.  Yet  of  the  sixteen  hymns  listed  at  the  beginning 

of  this  section,  over  a dozen  have  a distinct  social 

message.  Even  "Joyful,  Joyful,  We  Adore  Thee"  is  more  of 

a social  gospel  hymn  than  of  praise  to  God.  But  the 

criticism  of  ^ean  Sperry  applies  to  it;  it  is  too  abstract;. 

There  are  hymns  on  "service,?  however,  which  are  better 

adapted  to  the  subject.  "The  voice  of  God  is  calling" 

might  be  listed  as  an  example.  It  is  somewhat  trite  in 


1.  Willard  L. Sperry,  Reality  in^orsh ip . p.292. 
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some  ways;  but  it  is  better  than  some  of  the  hymns  of 
John  Haynes  Holmes.  ”We  thank  the t Lord,  for  paths 
of  service"  is  a good  hymn,  with  some  fine  expresions 
in  it,  hut  it  lacks  def initeness. 

4.  Vocat ional  hymns . Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  hymns  for  airmen.  Likewise  there  are  some 
gems  on  machinery,  and  on  labor  idealized.  "When  through 
the  whir  of  wheels"  by  G.A .Studdardt-Kennedy  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  tying  up  machinery  with  the 
spiritual  life  and  the  person  of  Christ.  It  can  never 
become  very  popular,  however,  until  simpler  music  is 
written  for  it,  unless  it  is  sung  to  another,  familiar , 
tune.  The  music  given  is  very  expressive,  but  it  would 
require  some  effort  to  teach  it  to  a very  large  group. 

The  Pilgrim  Hymnal  contains  four  hymns  for  Labor  day. 
"0  Master  workman  of  the  race”  is  one  of  the  popular 
hymns  of  the  century.  The  " New  Hymnal  for  American 
Y0Uth!'  contains  ten  hymns  on"good  workmanship." 

5.  Hymns  exalting  the  c ity»  "Where  cross  the 
crowded  ways  of  life"  forms  an  important  van  for  leading 

this  group  of  hymns.  There  have  been  to® many  hymns 

/ 

on  pastoral  life;  too^ew  have  visualized  the  city, where 
most  people  of  this  century  life.  People  have  thought 

of  the  boy  and  man  Jesus  as  coming  from  the  country.  They 
are  now  saying  "0  tread  the  city  streets  again." 


’’The  fathers  built  this  city,”  by  William  G. 

Tarrant,  is  a splendid  hymn  of  the  city.  A hymn  of 

Irving  Maurer,  ”0  God,  hear  thou  the  nation’s  prayer,” 

has  a stanza  which  reads: 

Give  us  to  build  our  cities  pure, 

Salvation  thron'd  above; 

To  shelter  lowly  homes  from  ill, 

And  tune  our  mills  with  love. 

i’rom  a hymn  by  Henry  Scott  Holland,  beginning  "Judge 

, • - - •* 

eternal,  throned  in  splendor,”  eomes  the  following 
lines : 

And  the  cities  crowded  clangor 
Cries  aloud  for  sin  to  cease. 

These  illustrate  something  of  the  tendency  to  give  the 

city  a place  in  hymnody.  It  is  a difficult  and  precarious 

thing  for  a hymnist  to  do,  for  expressions  that  seem  to 

partake  too  strongly  of  the  smell  of  common  things  are 

likely  to  soon  exclude  a hymn  from  the  hymn  book.  But  in 

some  cases  it  is  done  very  well,  and  it  should  be  done. 

Pastoral  life  is  no  more  worthy  of  exaltation  — or 

debasement  *4  in  a hymn  than  city  life. 

6.  Brotherhood  and  world  peace  in  mode rn  hymns 
and  hymnals.  This  is  one  of  the  large  new  sections 
in  our  hymnals.  The  Pilgrim  Hymnal  has  eleven  hymns  on 
Brotherhood.  If  we  add  Justice,  Service,  and  Home  Missions 
the  total  is  forty-one.  There  are  ten  on  Peaoa  and 
two  on  Raoial  Relations,  a new  subject  for  the  hymnal. 
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The  new  hymns  of  this  hymnal  also  fall  very  largely  in 
these  classifications.  There  are  seventeen  new  hymns 
under  the  classifications  which  formerly  made  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  hymnals;  these  fall  under  the  headings 
of  Worship,  The  Saviour,  The  Divine  Being  and  The  Christian 
'Way  of  life.  There  are  thirty-four  new  hymns  under 
what  might  be  called  human  relationships.  These  are 
distributed  under  the  following  headings:  Brotherhood, 

nine;  Just  ice , three ; Service,four ; Missions ,e ight ; 
Patriotism, four ; Peace,  five;  Racial  delations,  two. 

To  these  might  also  be  added  four  on  labor  lay  and 
Armistice  lay. 

In  Hymns  for  the  living  Age  two  thirds  of  the  new 
hymns  fall  uhder  the  captions,  The  Reign  of  Righteousness 
and  The  Christian  Kingdom.  The  first  divisions  of  this 
hymnal  wore  essentially  the  same  as  the  four  adopted  by 
The  Pilgrim  Hymnal.  Hymns  for  the  liv ing  Age  has 
forty-seven  hymns  under  thr  general  caption  The  Reign 
of  Righteousness;  this  is  divided  into  Human  Service 
and  Brotherhood,  Justice  and  Preedom,  and  Social  Progress. 
There  are  eight  on  World  Peace  and  Brotherhood.  Missions, 
The  Nation,  and  The  Community  embrace  a total  of  sixty. 

These  illustrations  serve  to  show  some  of  the  new 
subjects.  Other  new  classifications  include  Schools  and 
Colleges,  The  Home , Travelers,  and  Torchbearers . 

The  hymns  coming  under  this  general  heading  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  listing.  Several  of  the  best 
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of  them  are  among  the  sixteen  twentieth  century  hymns 
of  Lyric  Beligion.  It  is  of  course  true  that  many  of 
the  modern  hymns  fall  under  several  classifications,  as 
do  most  hymns.  Also,  the  six  divisions  of  subject 
matter  given  above  ov9rlaj)  a great  deal. 

Over  aganist  the  tendency  in  the  abundance  of  new 
hymns  on  life,  society,  vocation,  the  city,  and  world 
peace  and  brotherhood,  there  is  the  lack  of  new  ones 
in  the  time-honored  classifications.  Morning  hymns, 
evening  hymns,  the  Advent  of  Christ,  the  resurrection, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  assurance,  faith,  prayer( object ively 
viewed},  eternal  life,  the  sacraments,  the  Scriptures, 
death,  the  atonement,  repentance,  confession  — few 
are  the  new  hymns  on  these  great  old  subjects. 

Not  all  the  new  hymns  will  stand.  Some  of  the 
classifications  will  diminish,  and  perhaps  vanish. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  emphasis 
in  subject  matter  today  is  quite  different. 

Hymnody  is  going  through  a stage  of  considerable 
change.  Of  course,  like  their  ancestors,  the  Psalms, 
hymns  should  be  always  open  to  "new  songs.”  But  there 
seems  to  be  more  of  a change  taking  place  at  the  present 
time  than  ever  before  in  recent  times.  Protestant 
religion  is  casting  about  in  every  department  for  new 
expressions,  and  hymnody  is  aiding  in  the  search. 
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III.  TWO  CONFLICTING  TENDENCIES. 

The  hymnody  of  the  Christian  church  has  aver  had 
to  fight  agsnist  th9  reactionaries  who  would  close  the 
canon  of  hymnody. y Fortunately,  no  Christian  hymn 
book  attained  general  use  during  the  first  and  second 
centuries;  otherwise  an  enlarging, changing  hymnody 
would  be  impossible. 

If  Christianity  had  followed  the  example  of  Judaism, 
the  hymn  canon  would  have  been  closed  long  ago.  Several 
hundred  years  before  Christ  the  Psalter  had  become  fixed. 
Rabbis  and  priests  might  chant  "Sing  a new  song  unto  the 
Lord”  all  their  lives,  but  never  would  this  command  of  the 
sweet  singer  and  king  of  Israel  be  obeyed.  They  jealously 
guarded  their  sacred  lyrics  aganist  change,  and  addition 
to  the  number  would  not  be  thought  of. 

The  pages  which  preceed  would  seem  to  indioate  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  present  day  Christian  hymnody 
becoming  fixed.  Llany  new  hymns  seem  to  be  entering  the 
hymnal.  There  is  much  shifting,  and  displacement  of  the 
old  by  the  new. 

However,  even  today  there  is  a strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a very  few  to  admit  to  the  hymnal  only  what  is  old, 
and  proven  by  time.  If  this  tendency  were  given  sufficient 
support  it  would  result  in  a closed  canon  for  the  hymnal. 

The  English  speaking  world  has  always  had  a small  but 
powerful  element  in  it  which  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
Psalter,  and  regards  extra-Bibioal  hymns  as  the  work  of 
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the  evil  one.  They  seem  always  to  he  dwindling  away, 
yet  never  do  they  disappear.  They  spread  their  propaganda 
among  ministers  and  the  laity,  and  while  they  are  not 
taken  very  seriously,  they  no  doubt  arouse  some  dissatis- 
faction with  hymns,  particularly  cheap  hymns  and  ultra- 
mode rn  hymns . 

Of  the  twenty-three  hymnals  studied,  two  stand  out 
as  leading  in  the  reaction  aganist  the  new.  Poles  apart 
in  many  ways,  they  are  somewhat  alike  in  this  respect. 

The  first  is  the  Evangelioal  Lutheran  Hymn-Book,  published 
at  St. Louis  by  the  Missouri  Synod.  This  book  contains  no 
hymns  of  the  twentiety  century  at  all,  although  it  was 
copyrighted  in  1927.  The  other  is  the  Harvard  'Jn&versity 

Hymn  Book.  Published  in  1926,  this  book  contains  only 
seven  twentieth  century  hymns,  and  these  are  quite 
conservative.  Important  also  is  the  fact  that  only 
thirty-eight  percent  of  the  hymns  of  that  book  are  from 
the  ninteenth  century  writers.  This  book  was  prepared 
with  much  care  and  forethought,  and  the  action  of  the 
editors  in  admitting  material  of  ant iqu ity„ to  a very 
large  degree,  is  significant. 

Other  hymnals  are  slow  to  admit  new  material. 

The  Hymnal .Revised  (Presbyterian),  contains  only  five  percent 
hymns  written  in  the  thirty  years  proceeding  publication. 

The  New  Baptist  Hymnal.  (1926),  contains  only  five  hymns 


of  the  present  century. 
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There  is  probably  no  immediate  danger  that  there 
will  be  a reaction  aganist  hymns  which  are  new.  The 
"new  song"  idea  is  rather  deeply  implanted  in  Protestantism. 
However,  in  view  of  the  importance  which  is  being  attached 
to  hymns  with  historical  significances  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  tendency  will  not  be  carried  further.  If  hymnody 
is  to  remain  the  virile  handmaiden  of  religion  and  the 
church  she  will  have  to  keep  young  and  look  ever  forward. 
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CHAPTER  V 

OTHER  INFLUENCES  IN  HYMNODY 

There  remain  a number  of  other  influences  which 
are  affecting  present  day  trends  in  hymnody.  These  i 
have  not  come  up  naturally  in  the  preceeding  discussions, 
and  they  will  be  considered  here. 

I.  ARCHITECTURE.  "If  you  stress  the  teaching 
relation  of  the  church  toward  the  young,  architecture 
soon  shows  the  effect;  and  if  you  stress  the  worship- 
ping element,  the  sanctuaries  over  a continent  begin 
to  respond."! 

The  former  of  these  stresses  is  now  an  established 
fact  in  all  church  plants.  No  church  today  is  built 
without  an  adequate  educational  plant;  indeed,  the 

\ 

educational  equipment  is  often  erected  first.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  discussed  under  Religious 
Education. 

The  other  stress,  that  on  worship,  is  spreading 
with  considerable  rapidity  today.  The  worship  idea, 
with  a sacred  place,  usually  a chancel,  is  spreading 
further;  it  is  slowly  penetrating  down  — if  the  whole 
of  Protestantism  may  be  considered  in  terms  of  "high 

1.  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  Worship  in  Music . p.58. 
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church”  and  "low  church."  It  has  returned  to 
Methodism;  it  has  largely  captured  Congregationalism, 
and  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  Presbyterian  churches; 
in  the  Episcopal  and  Lutheran  churches  it*  is  as  strongly 
entrenched  as  ever.  The  movement  is  creeping  into 
other  churches,  the  Baptist,  the  Christian,  and  to  some 
extent  in  smaller  denominations. 

This  worship  movement  is  rapidly  changing  the  nature 
of  our  architecture,  as  Bishop  Hughes  indicates.  Gothic 
architecture,  with  its  adaptations,  has  become  the 
established  church  architecture.  There  are  many 
exceptions,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  another  type 
may  not  be  developing.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  sanctuaries  today  are  being  built  for  worship. 

They  are  not  meeting  houses;  they  are  not  preaching 
auditoriums. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  newer  and  finer 
architecture  upon  hymns  and  the  singing  of  hymns? 

It  would  seem  at  once  that  the  voice  of  the  individual 
would  sound  out  of  place  in  a fine  Gothic  nave.  It  would 
not  equal  the  dignity  of  the  surroundings;  it  would 
be  lost  in  the  vastness.  To  some  extent  this  is 
true.  Pine  architecture  does  have  a tendency  to 
stifle  singing. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  hymn- 
singing has  not  been  very  enthusiastic  in  any  churches. 
The  emphasis  on  the  sermon,  and  the  professionalization 
of  the  ohoir  has  often  relegated  congregational  singing 
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to  a secondary  place  in  the  service,  and  to  a very 
minor  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The 
worship  emphasis,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  exalt 
congregational  participation  in  the  service,  and  this 
is  largely  done  through  hymns.  The  minister  becomes 
more  an  impersonal  leader  of  the  worship,  and  the  choir 
is  usually  out  of  view,  where  they  do  not  attract 
attention  to  their  persons  and  where  they  can  do  tfee 
utmost  in  leading  the  congregation  in  swelling  the  singing 
of  the  hymns.  The  fact  is  that  in  many  Gothic  churches 

which  have  good  worship  services  the  singing  of  the 
people  is  excellent.  It  becomes  the  natural  thing 
for  them  to  do.  The  fact  that  they  are  led  to  partici- 
pation by  the  genius  of  the  worship  urge,  rather  than 
by  outward  suasion,  makes  the  value  and  importance  of 
their  singing  all  the  more  important. 

Fine  architecture  of  course  demands  a fine  type 
of  hymns.  Only  the  best  of  language  may  be  used,  and 
only  worshipful  music.  The  books,  covers  and  printing, 
must  fit  with  the  surroundings.  It  also  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  newer  type  of  hymnody , stressing 

the  social  side,  will  ultimately  be  used  very  much  in 

2 . 

this  type  of  church  and  service. 
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II.  LITURGY.  Accompanying  the  better  architecture, 
and  in  many  respects  coordinate  with  the  worsnip  service, 
is  the  tendency  to  use  more  liturgical  form.  Processionals 
and  recessionals  are  a part  of  many  church  services. 

This  has  its  effect  upon  uhe  hymn-book,  in  that  suitable 
hymns  are  indicated,  and  hymns  sutiable  for  tb is  purpose, 
which  might  otherwise  be  left  out,  are  included. 

Liturgy  calls  for  responses,  sung  prayers,  versicles. 
The  Protestant  church,  in  addition  to  Loxology  and 
Gloria  Patri  is  adding  to  its  vocabulary  such  terms  as 
Sanctus  , Gloria  in  Exoelsis,  Venite , Introit,  te  ^eum, 
jubilate  Seo; .§ursum  Gorda  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  Old 
practices  are  being  returned;  Latin  is  being  translated 
into  English.  In  most  of  these  parts  the  congregation 
may  not  be  concerned.  However,  in  many  churches  short 
Loxologic  and  hymnic  parts  are  being  sung  by  the  people 
at  stated  pieces  in  the  progress  of  the  worship.  This 
seems  to  be  all  to  the  good,  in  that  it  gives  the  people 
a part  in  the  service,  which  is  the  great  value  of  any 
congregational  singing. 

because  of  this  developement  the  hymn  books  are 
incomplete  without  proper  material  of  tnis  sort.  In 
including  these  things  the  hymnal  brings  back  ancient 
material,  and  further  enhances  the  " communion  of  the 
saints,”  those  now  participating  with  those  of  long 
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III.  THE  FINE  ARTS.  There  has  been  a great 
revival  of  the  fine  arts  in  religious  work  during 
the  last  generation.  This  has  no  doubt  had  more 
influence  that  is  at  first  obvious  in  heightening  the 
general  standard  of  hymns.  Services  based  on  great 
pictures  demand  the  use  of  great  hymns. 

Hymns  are  not  only  used  with  pictures.  It  seems 
certain  that  "Young  and  radiant,  he  is  standing"  is 
directly  inspired  by  HofmannS  picture  of  the  boy  Christ 
and  the  doctors.  Bringing  about  a connection  between 
a picture  and  a hymn  makes  the  hymn  ever  after  more 
meaningful  to  those  who  have  this  advantage. 

Dramatic  presentations  also  serve  to  make  hymns 
more  meaningful.  Many  associations  have  been  created 
between  hymns  and  historical  incidents,  Bibical 
stories,  and  moral  and  social  decisions,  through  the 
wide  use  of  drama  in  religious  work  during  the  past  years. 

IV.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  This  is  perhaps  the 
single  greatest  influence  upon  the  hymnody  of  the  present 
century.  Its  influence  has  been  varied;  it  has  had 

a determining  effect  upon  practically  every  factor  which 
touches  hymnody.  It  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
life-centered  hymn  and  hymnal.  It  has  brought  the  play 
of  the  fine  arts  back  into  religion.  It  has  forced 
attention  to  hymnology  in  theological  schools,  colleges, 
summer  schools  anc  conferences,  and  upon  churches.  «,  1th 
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dona  something  in  bringing  the  great  poets  into  the 
hymn-book.  It  has  done  much  to  liberalize  the  hymnal* 
It  has  made  the  worship  emphasis  definitely  focus  upon 
the  hymnal*  It  has  dealt  unmercifully  with  the 
"gospel  song,!’ 

Many  of  these  influences  have  been  brought  about 
because  of  the  departmentalization  of  the  church  school, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  giving  religious 
instruction  and  worship  to  the  young  in  a way  that  is 
adapted  to  them,  and  from  which  they  can  get  most. 

Most  obvious  is  the  bring^St  of  the  hymnals 
adapted  to  various  age  groups*  This  is  not  an 
altogether  new  movement.  Isaac  Watts  wrote  many 
children's  hymns,  and  his  hymn  book  for  children  has 
been  classic  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  At  the 
same  time  Zinzendorf  was  using  special  children's 
hymns  over  in  Moravia.  The  "Sunday  School 

Song  Book"  is  no  new  nuisance.  But  the  youth 
hymnal,  adapted  to  ages,  yet  holding  a strictly  high 
standard,  is  distinctly  a product  of  the  modern 
religious  education  movement.  In  all  probability 
the  most  important  influence  on  hymnody  and  hymnals 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  is  The  Hymnal  for  American 
Youth,  and  its  successor.  The  New  Hymnal  for  American 
Youth.  These  books  have  established  a high  standard 
and  have  proven  conclusively  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a hymnal  for  children  which  is  up  to  the  standard 
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of  the  church  hymnal.  They  have  brought  a high 
type  of  hymnody  into  the  intimate  life  of  the  youn& , 
and  have  done  much  to  make  religion  really  adapted  to 
the  young. 

The  youth  hymnals  have  been  free  in  their  selection 
of  new  material.  In  seeking  to  express  every  part  of 
the  life  of  the  young  they  have  had  to  find  new  material, 
and  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  whole  hymnody  of 
the  church  has  been  permenantly  enriched  thereby. 

Shaver  and  Stock  have  the  following  to  say  about 
youth  hymnals  in  a book  devoted  to  a higher  type  of 
worship  for  the  young,  and  in  wnich  they  offer  a 
bibliography  of  youth  hymnals: 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  young 
people  need  a different  hymnal  from  that 
used  by  the  church  generally.  The  best  and 
most  useful  hymnals  prepared  for  young 
people  include  the  great  classics  of  the 
church's  hymnology , and  add  a few  hymns 
particularly  appropriate  to  youth.1 

In  opposition  to  this  stand  it  is  quite  possible 
to  argue  the  thesis  that  the  church  generally  does 
not  need  a different  hymnal  from  that  used  by  the 
young  people , if  a hymnal  such  as  The  New  Hymnal  for 
American  Youth  is  used.  The  writer  is  acquainted 
with  a situation  in  which  this  hymnal  has  been  used 
at  a mid-week  service  for  over  a^year.  The  people  who 
attend  this  service  are  not  young,  yet  the  book  has 
been  growing  in  favor.  There  seems  to  be  an  abundance 
of  the  old  hymns,  and  they  are  the  ones  which  are  needed. 


1.  Training  Young  People  in  Worship,  p.118. 
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The  newer  hymns  are  becoming  increasingly  popular,  In 
many  cases  they  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  popular 
with  the  young  people.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
what  youth  and  age  alike  really  want  in  hymnody  is  not 
so  much  hymns  adapted  to  their  age,  as  it  is  hymns  which 
are  adapted  to  The  Age  in  which  we  live.  It  seems  to 
appear  quite  possible  that  for  all  concerned  it  would 
be  better  to  use  a standard  youth  hygmal  than  any  of  the 
older  church  hymnals. 

It  is  unfortunate  wh6n  hymns  of  each  succeeding 
department  in  a church  school  must  be  discarded  as  soon 
as  a pupil  advances  to  a higher  grade.  Rather,  it  is 
better,  if  possible,  to  let  them  sing  the  great  songs 
of  the  church  which  they  oan  to  some  extent  understand. 
In  so  doing  they  are  acquiring  a possession  which  will 
become  increasingly  valuable,  rather  than  one  which 
will  have  to  be  thrown  aside  as  an  outgrown  garment. 

The  youth  hymnals  are  doing  this  for  us.  It  ts  to 
be  hoped  that  the  movement  will  grow,  and  that  more  and 
more  the  youth  of  the  land  will  sing  the  great  hymns 
and  literature  of  the  church. 

V.  WORSHIP  MATERIAL.  It  is  nothing  new  for  a 
hymnal  to  have  a selection  of  Psalms  and  other  Bibical 
passages  to  be  used  as  responsive  readings  in  public 
worship.  It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  this  has 
become  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  all 
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hymnals.  In  most  of  them  there  are  at  least  fifty- 
two  selections;  in  others  there  perhaps  double  that 
number.  The  selections  are  of  course  widely  varied, 
and  useful  for  almost  variety  of  service.  Many  of  the 
hymnals  also  contain  calls  to  worship,  responses  and 
other  versicles  to  be  spoken  in  part  by  the  people. 
Prayers  are  also  a part  of  many  hymnals.  Also  there  are 
offertory  selections,  benedictions,  and  service 
outlines.  Chants,  canticles,  ascriptions,  amens 
and  other  forms  set  to  music  are  also  a part  of  most 
hymnals. 

Complete  services  for  special  oscasions  also  are 
a feature  of  present  day  hymnals.  Especially  is  the 
communion  service  printed  out  in  whole  in  many  books. 

The  youth  hymnals  tend  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
this  material  still  further;  "high  resolves"  are  added 
to  the  prayers;  "religious  ^oetry"  or  "devotion 
poetry  and  prose"  are  included  in  considerable 
quantity.  Instrumental  music,  suitable  for  use  in 
worship  services  is  also  included  in  some  of  the 
youth  hymnals. 

This  very  general  use  of  spoken  worship  material 
bespeaks  the  fact  that  the  people  are  being  given  a 
part  in  the  service  to  an  increasing  degree.  This  is 
a hopeful  sign  for  hymnody,  for  if  leaders  promote  and 
people  desire  to  take  spoken  parts  in  the  service  they 
will  also  desire  to  take  more  part  in  the  sung  portions. 
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VI.  COPYRIGHTING.  This  custom  has  become  quite 
general.  The  gospel  song  era  brought  it  in  as  as  almost 
invariable  custom,  even  with  the  poorest  of  songs.  There 
was  much  money  involved  in  the  sale  of  gospel  song  books, 
and  sales  depended  largely  upon  the  popularity  of  certain 
songs.  If  a publisher  could  have  a monopoly  on  certain 
popular  songs,  and  a reputation  for  being  the  first  to 
publish  many  of  the  favorites,  it  maant  many  dollars. 
Plagiarism  was  very  common;  small  independent  publishers 
would  change  a song  slightly,  give  credit  for  authorship 
to  one  of  their  writers,  and  reap  considerable  benefit. 

If  a song  was  not  copyrighted  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  it,  regardless  of  the  author's  desires. 

A glance  at  the  hymnal  shows  that  most  of  the 
new  hymns  are  copyrighted.  This  is  a comparatively 
simple  process,  and  it  does  serve  to  establish  the 
certainty  of  authorship,  and  protects  authors  from 
unscrupulous  publishers. 

Copyrighting  makes  it  possible  for  hymn  book 
publishers  to  protect  their  material  from  use  by 
unworthy  publications.  Also,  it  seems  to  be  a business 
necessity  to  retain  a hold  on  oertain  songs,  as  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  that  company's  books. 

For  the  general  good  of  the  church  it  seems  to 
be  desirable  that  good  hymns  should  be  available  to 
any  worthy  publisher.  The  owners  cannot  be  too  muoh 
criticised  for  first  considering  their  own  interests, 
but  it  is  desim.ble  that  good  hymnic  material  be 
available  to  all  people. 
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VII.  HYMN  BOOK  MECHANICS.  It  is  now  some  time 
since  hymn-books  without  music  were  very  common.  It  is 
only  quite  recently,  however,  that  the  standard  hymnal 
adopted  the  practice  of  putting  all  the  words  between 
the  two  ijtusic  staves.  This  may  seem  to  be  a small 
matter,  yet  in  a civilization  where  the  ability  to 
follow  music  is  quite  general,  this  is  quite  important, 
and  bids  for  a betterment  of  hymn-singing. 

Companionate  with  much  ’’gospel  song  singing  was 
the  singing  school.  The  music  was  of  course  the 
important  factor  there,  and  the  custom  grew  up  of 
placing  the  words  between  the  music  staves.  Hymn-books 
were  slow  to  follow  the  custom.  It  was  following  the 
leadership  of  an  inferior  hymnody;  it  seemed  to 
interfere  with  the  poetic  unity  of  the  words,  to  have 
them  separated,  line  by  line,  rather  than  neatly 
printed  with  rhyming  indentations  and  separated  stanzas. 

The  custom  has  proven  itself  very  valuable.  After 
all,  hymns  are  lyrios,  and  not  poems.  Having  the  music 
printed  in  close  proximity  to  the  word  being  sung  is 
of  great  value,  even  to  one  with  very  little  musical 
education.  Almost  anyone  today  can  follow  notes  up  and 
down.  As  hymns  are  always  sung,  so  it  seems  proper  that 
music  should  always  accompany  their  printing. 

Also,  the  value  of  a hymn  does  not  end  with  one 
reading.  They  are  read  over  and  over  again,  and  the  tune 
is  assimilated  with  them.  If  printing  the  music  with  the 
words  makes  for  quicker  assimilation,  it  is  good. 
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The  American  custom  in  printing  music  is  to  use 
black  notes  instead  of  white  ones.  In  England  the 
custom  is  to  use  half-notes,  which  are  white,  as  the 
chief  notation.  The  practice  is  followed  in  America 
by  the  Episcopal  hymnals,  and  by  some  others,  such 
as  the  Harvard  University  Hymn  Book.  It  seems  that 
the  black  notes  are  best.  They  are  more  easily  seen; 
it  does  not  strain  the  eye  to  follow  both  the  music  and 
words.  If  it  be  said  that  the  music  stands  out  on  the 
page  more  than  the  words  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
music  also  stands  out  in  the  sung  hymn.  Hymns  are  meant 
to  be  sung,  and  more  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
words  if  the  notes  are  followed  with  ease.  Also,  the 
quarter  note  is  the  standard  value  in  all  other  music, 
and  it  is  confusing  to  find  another  value  in  the  hymn- 
book,  particularly  to  those  who  do  not  read  music  very 
much. 

The  new  hymns  are  printed  muoh  more  legibly. 

The  type  is  generally  larger.  This  is  made  possible  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  hymns,  and  also  by  the  improve- 
ments in  paper  making,  so  that  a thinner  book  may  con- 
tain as  many  or  more  pages  as  the  old  cumbersome  books. 

The  mechanics  in  hymn-book  construction  may  seem 
of  small  importance  to  the  hymnologist.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  it  is  the  first  thing  noticed  by 
the  average  worshipper;  he  would  have  no  idea  of  the 
difference  between  Isaac  Watts  and  Willard  Wattles;  but, 
he  does  appreciate  a good-appearing  book,  and  a chastely 
printed  page. 
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VIII.  HYMN-BOOK  EDITING.  It  may  seem  presumptions 
for  one  who  has  not  edited  a hymn-book  to  undertake 
to  say  anything  about  it.  However,  there  are  certain 
patent  facts  about  editing  with  which  it  were  desire- 
able  that  more  pepple  were  familiar. 

Most  hymnals  are  dominated  by  an  emphasis  on  either 
the  music  or  the  words.  In  gospel  song  books  the 
music  is  the  first  and  chief  consideration.  It  is  so 
with  some  hymnals.  With  too  many  however,  the  editors 
know  nothing  about  music;  the  hymn  book  is  compiled 
with  musical  considerations  laid  aside.  Then  one  of 
two  things  may  happen.  They  may  secure  a noted  musician 
to  edit  the  music  of  the  book.  He  usually  has  little 
appreciation  of  the  musical  qualifications  of  the 
singing  congregation.  He  may  not  realize  the  essential 
difference  between  secular  and  sacred  music.  His  one 
desire  is  to  present  a hymnal  in  which  the  music  shall 
be  of  an  unusually  high  quality.  This  takes  the  book 
musically  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  people.  The  other 
possibility  is  for  the  editors  to  simply  follow  the 
general  custom  in  regard  to  tunes.  This  may  be  a better 
method,  but  sentiment  is  lively  to  have  much  to  do  with 
the  selections,  poor  tunes  may  be  perpetuated  and  new 
ones  which  are  good  barred.  Happy  indeed  is  the 

publisher  whose  editor  is  both  a hymnologist  ahd  a 
musician! 
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The  compiling  of  hymnals  is  too  often  done  in 
a very  unsatisfactory  way.  Newspaper  reports  about 
the  compiling  af  a certain  great  hymnal  told  of  the 
singing  of  the  hymns  by  a certain  silver-voiced  baritone, 
while  the  editorial  comittee  listened  and  judged.  Of 
course  the  emotional  impression  of  a hymn  should  be 
considered,  and  a process  such  as  this  has  some  value, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  had  little  to  do  with  the 
action  of  the  editors.  The  following  description  of 
the  method  of  compiling  The  Presbyterian  Hymnal  is 
fairly  representative  of  that  followed  in  the  preparation 
of  denominational  books  generally: 

In  response  to  the  desires  of  Presbyteries 
and  individuals,  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
1925,  appointed  a comittee  of  eight  to  get  out 
a new  book....  The  Assembly  directed  that 
unused  hymns  and  tunes  in  the  book  then  in  use 
be  omitted  and  that  hymns  of  merit  of  other 
church  hymnals  be  included.  For  two  years  the 
comittee  labored , searching  hymn  books  of  every 
denomination  and  of  all  kinds  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  the  best  hymns  and  tunes.  Special  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  great  hymns  of  the  ages,  and 
upon  using  them  in  connection  with  the  tunes  with 
which  they  are  generallj/associated.  Yet  the 
best  of  the  newer  hymns  and  the  tastes  and  needs 
of  the  younger  generation  were  kept  in  mind. 
However,  they  found  iii  impossible  to  secure  at 
any  price  some  of  the  newer  hymns.  All  tunes 
were  tried  before  being  adopted,  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  only  tunes  adaptable  to 
average  congregational  use,  which  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  well  realized. 1 

It  should  be  added  to  the  above  statement  that  much 
effort  was  expended  in  getting  the  opinions  of  many 
persons  of  the  denomination,  particularly  ministers. 


1.  Arthur  L. Stevenson,  The  Story  of  Southern 
Hymnology . p.17. 
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The  chief  oritioism  of  such  a method  of  preparing 
a hymn-book  is  that  there  is  no  unity  to  the  book.  Too 
many  minds  are-  at  cross  purposes,  and  very  often  there  is 
no  one  mind  capable  of  defining  what  should  be  done,  even 
if  he  were  able  to  dominate  his  peers.  The  result  is 
that  a hymnal  appears  which  is  "just  another  book,"  with 
little  to  commend  it,  other  than  the  absence  of  some  dead 
material. 

Independent  publishers  are  better  off.  They  do 
secure  competent  editors,  and  publish  unified  hymnals. 

There  is  some  hope  for  thinking  that  there  is  some  improve- 
ment being  made  in  the  field  generally.  More  ministers 
seem  to  be  giving  serious  attention  to  the  hymnal  and  to 
hymn  singing;  musicians  are  coming  to  give  proper 
respect  to  the  hymn  tune,  and  the  needs  of  those  who 
must  sing  them. 

Some  editors  are  improving  the  usefulness  of  their 

books  by  cross  indexing.  It  seems  that  this  might  be 

< 

carried  much  further.  It  would  be  a vast  advantage  if 
every  hymn  appeared  by  name  under  every  subject  on  which 
it  has  a bearing.  Suggestions  for  using  hymns,  such 

as  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  essentially  antiphons, 
may  also  be  given.  Short  comment  about  the  hjnnn,  its 
author  and  composer,  may  also  be  done.  This  is  done  very 
effectively  in  The  Harvard  University  Hymn  Book.  Suggest- 
ions for  instruction  of  congregations  in  hymn  singing  may 
also  be  given.  Ministers,  organists  and  singers  may  be 
instructed  thereby,  and  can  bring  their  desires  before  the 
public  through  this  medium. 
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If  the  things  which  have  been  said  again  and 
again  about  the  importance  and  influence  of  hymns 
are  tree,  then  the  hymn-book  editor  and  compiler  is 
a man  of  very  great  importance  to  the  church.  He  needs 
to  be  familiar  with  the  whole  field  of  hymnody;  he 
should  be  familiar  with  theological  and  religious 
thought,  and  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  music; 
he  needs  a keen  appreciation  of  social  problems  and 
crowd  psychology;  foresight  and  imagination  are 
essential, if  his  work  is  to  be  worthy. 

IX.  PRESENT  NEEDS  IN  HYMNODY.  The  need  today  is 
for  hymns  that  can  stand  alone,  with  no  need  for  history, 
interpretation,  popularization  or  the  name  of  a great 
author  to  make  the  people  willing  to  sing  them.  This 
age  needs  hymns  which  express  its  aspirations,  its 
penitence,  its  praise.  Hymns  are  needed  which  express 
these  things  in  the  language  and  symbolism  of  today. 

’’Shepherd,”  and ’'banner”  and  military  terms  are  not  what 
this  day  needs.  The  city,  scientific  thought,  modes 
of  travel,  the  radio,  these  and  many  other  influences 
have  antiquated  many  of  the  good  old  hymns,  and  too  many 
of  the  newer  hymns  tread  in  old  paths.  Hymns  are  needed 
which  so  express  the  thought  of  this  generation  that 
people  will  be  anxious  to  learn  them  and  will  insist 
on  singing  them.  When  more  such  hymns  appear  we  may 
feel  sure  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  find 
our  way  out  of  the  wilderness  in  which  we  are  wandering. 
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The  light  of  dawn  is  beginning  to  break.  Leaders 
capable  of  leading  are  being  recognized.  The  very 
multitude  of  plans  and  leaders  is  a sign  that  people 
are  tired  of  ways  that  are  so  barren.  People  are 
turning  from  other  pursuits  to  religion  and  worship; 
finding  that  the  progress  of  other  fields  is  not  to  be 
found  there,  they  are  questioning  why,  and  leaders  are 
attempting  to  point  the  way  to  a spiritual  life  that 
is  commensurate  with  other  things.  The  revival  and 
advance  in  hymnody  is  a sign  that  we  shall  soon  be  on 
better  ground. 
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SUMMARY 

This  study  has  b99n  undertaken  in  the  b9lief  that 
hymns  form  a very  important  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  churoh,  and  that  they  exert  an  influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  time  they  seem  to  consume;  the 
study  has  served  to  make  this  a conviction. 

The  purpose  is  to  study  the  hymnody  of  the  present 
century  and  the  background  from  which  it  has  come,  with 
a view  to  determining  what  the  present  trends  are,  and 
to  what  they  may  be  expected  to  lead.  By  hymns  is 
understood  the  body  of  literature  which  is  found  in 
standard  hymnals;  the  great  volume  of  poorer  quality 
is  not  considered  true  hymnic  material,  though  its 
bearing  on  hymnody  is  studied. 

A study  of  the  entire  course  of  the  history  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  congregat ional  singing  shows  a 
constantly  recurring  revival  of  interest  and  participation 
in  hymn  singing,  with  the  appearing  of  new  hymns  at 
these  times  of  revival.  Times  of  barrenness  and 
degeneration  have  been  followed  by  these  revivals.  The 
last  part  of  the  ninteenth  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  was  relatively  sterile.  This 
points  to  the  revival  which  seems  to  be  beginning  now, 
and  which  may  expand  in  the  future. 
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A notio^.ble  characteristic  of  the  present  day  is 
the  tendency  to  use  hymns  because  of  their  historical 
significance.  There  is  available  a great  quantity  of 
literature  on  the  background  of  old  hymns,  and  those  of 
pre-He format ion  origin  are  particularly  stressed. 

As  literature,  hymns  today  are  regarded  as  a 
small  province,  but  very  powerful  in  their  sphere,  and 
worthy  of  literary  attention.  For  the  most  part  hymns 
are  in  a distinct  sphere,  separate  from  poetry  having 
spiritual  value,  and  from  the  great  field  of  religious 
poetry. 

Hymns  which  are  translations  from  Greek,  Latin, 
German  and  other  languages  are  usually  of  a high  order, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  hold  their  place  because  of 
background,  rather  than  because  of  intrinsic  merit. 
Eighteenth  century  English  hymns  are  growing  more  scarce 
in  the  hymn-books,  the  ones  remaining  being  those  which 
have  a universal  appeal  and  expression,  often  cast  in 
a high  Bibical  phraseology. 

Ninteenty  century  hymns  still  form  sixty  percent 
or  more  of  the  body  of  most  hymnals.  This  preponderance 
is  weakening  however,  and  scores  are  being  dropped  from 
each  new  hymnal.  Their  literary  character  is  generally 
speaking  high,  but  liable  to  be  lacking  in  inner  force. 

Twentieth  century  hymns  have  appeared  slowly, 
largely  due  to  a lack  of  interest  which  arose  from  a 
dominance  of  the  field  of  congrega t ional  singing  by  the 
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gospel  song.  Many  of  the  hymns  which  have  appeared 

have  a fine  literary  quality,  ofttimes  too  high,  as  a 

result  of  the  reaction  aganist  the  lower  type  of  gospel 

song.  Their  vocabulary  and  mode  of  expression  mark 

them  as  distinctly  of  this  age. 

c/ 

There  is  a very  noticable  tendency  to  take  the 

A 

poems  of  great  poets  and  use  them  as  hymns.  Some  of  the 
best  hymnody  of  this  century  has  been  provided  this  way, 
even  though  it  was  written  fifty  or  mors  years  ago. 

The  use  of  hymns  for  teaching  particular  doctrines 
and  as  propaganda  for  these  dogmas  is  very  slight.  The 
homiletic  value  of  hymns  is  little  used.  The  new  hymns 
seem  to  be  written  to  express  the  thought  of  the  age, 
rather  than  to  fulfill  didactic  purposes.  Hymns  are 
used  less  today  to  secure  social  unity  than  formerly. 
They  are  less  stressed  as  a means  of  emotional  release, 
and  of  inspiration.  The  aesthetic  and  cultural  value 
of  hymns  seems  to  be  a major  consideration,  and  their 
use  in  an  artistic  type  of  worship  is  a first  consider- 
at ion. 

In  the  subject-matter  of  hymns  thete  is  a new 
emphasis.  Quiet  worship  rather  than  jubilant  praise  is 
a general  tendency.  The  newer  hymns  are  likely  to  be 
centered  in  life  rather  than  in  a subject.  They  tend 
to  speak  in  a lofty  way  in  the  terms  of  modern  life, 
stressing  the  city  and  modern  vocations,  and  reflecting 
modern  means  of  travel. 
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The  most  noticable  subject  is  that  of  brotherhood, 
and  related  themes,  such  as  world  peace,  and  missions 
viewed  as  a widening  interest,  rather  than  as  "foreign.” 

There  appear  to  be  a few  hymnals  which  would  largly 
shut  out  the  newer  hymns,  and  stress  the  older  hymns. 

This  tendency  is  not  very  strong,  however,  compared  with 
the  quite  general  tendency  to  adopt  as  many  new  hymns 
as  are  adequate. 

A new  type  of  architecture,  stressing  worship, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  more  ritaal  and  liturgy,  is 
having  an  influence  on  hymnody.  In  the  main  this 
tends  to  hush  the  boisterous  element  of  hyi^n-singing , 
but  it  calls  for  a more  general  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

The  new  emphasis  on  the  fine  arts,  through  drama, 
and  pictures  presented  in  many  ways,  is  serving  to  bring 
to  the  front  the  best  type  of  hymn.  Some  hymns  are 
receiving  special  attention  in  this  way,  and  their 
usefulness  is  being  increased. 

The  editing  and  publishing  of  hymnals  is  receiving 
much  attention  from  a more  competent  source,  particularly 
at  the  hands  of  some  hymnologis ts . A wider  variety  of 
material  is  being  included  in  the  hymnal.  The  hymnals 
are  appearing  with  helps  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
hymns  and  with  greater  quantities  and  better  selectionns 
of  material  for  use  in  worship  services. 

There  is  a very  evident  betterment  coming  into 
hymnody  as  the  result  of  the  religious  education  movement. 
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From  this  source  has  come  much  of  the  improvement  in  the 
hymnal,  both  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  inferior,  and 
the  providing  of  something  better.  Much  is  being  done 
for  hymnody  through  the  youth  hymnals,  which  are  free 
to  introduce  a wider  variety  of  material. 

There  is  an  evident  need  for  more  hymns  which  may 
become  the  thought  and  aspiration  of  this  age . This  can 
perhaps  best  be  done  in  the  language  and  life  of  this 
age,  through  a thorough  unders tanding  of  the  mental  and 
emotional  experiences  of  this  age,  end  the  relating  of 
of  religion  to  them. 
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